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' 0K what happens 


in Your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
- work for you 

g oR ATES 

qs 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘“‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 


profit-plus baking.” 
FIND OUT ‘\ 


FOR YOURSELF... ( 
| SPECIFY 
_ INTERNATIONAL 














UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs. . . 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


International 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


MILLING 


““‘BAKERY-PROVED 


Trade Mark 


BAKERY PROVED 





MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Name_ 


m4 INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 
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Here are the flour bags that catch the customer's eye first! 
Gleaming white paper—sharp colorful printing of your brand 
name—combine to give these bags the customer appeal that 
rings up more sales. Compare—and you'll choose Chase! 
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CHASE Bac COMPANY 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS. 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATE! 





ENRICHED 


FLOUR 
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“Gread is the 


Staff of wife’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 


i Ta alico Mn elation 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 






























Country-Milled | | 

from Country-Run | 

Wheat located in 

the heart of 

America’s foremost t 

wheat producing | 

section. } 
| 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER } 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY ey CO. 


* ME PHERSON, KANEBAS . ‘ 
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If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage* facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 








gg BURRUS MILLS, incorporated 
Ss KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


- 


os OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR be J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 




















MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


N There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 





fees © Gets, 


(ERCHANT MILLERS 











crtnuuee se w JENNISON Flours 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 0 e 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard ~ 
Spring Patents W. J. JENNISON Co. 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 





MAin 8637 
General Offices:s WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon MIiELLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
A i ice, RA N . KILTHAU, P. Exch , New York 
tlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KIL U, Produce Exchange, New CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** fev RED WING FLOUR 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














POLAR BEAR flour has a past and 
a future. The past is represented by 
more than 50 years of milling to the 
highest quality standards. And _ that 
past means a bright future for the 
baker who bases his bread quality on 


POLAR BEAR. 
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Sandman Pillowcase Customers Sleep Soundly... 











Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 

bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 

ing back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags 
iN that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
; aprons, scarves, etc. 


: Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too, 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 





Here’s Why Women Want 


Sandman Posters for Your Dealers 





Bemis Sandman Bags Ask your Bemis Man about multi-color Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag posters, imprinted with your brand 
They come in five handsome pastel colors——blue, ncaeieaitnlitindiedianbrunebancsmdianasins 
pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
\ superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 


cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN. 


ons ae” 
i's eto 
' wc ea, 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 


@ 
They are easily converted into pillowcases and 
\ other household items, at about one-third of store ( ; 1 S 
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Bakers who have used I-H flours 
for years know that there is no match 
for I-H quality when it comes to con- 
| sistency. They know they can depend 
BREAD—Your Best and on a high standard of uniformity all 
Cheapest Food the time. And that means many dollars 
saved in shop expense every year. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER ARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG « TORONT( HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


FFICE VANCOUVER 
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/ Y y oth WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Wee, MONARCH 
CRESCENT 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


ah SS 
NELSON e 
CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








_ Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST *« CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 








i. 





2. 
— 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods_ 





SINCE 1887 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





* 
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years ago, thanks to creative processing 


agricultural colleges and experiment stations 


have helped increase chick livability 


Chicks grow faster and safer, 


Nutrena is 
processor because they found ways to put these discoveries to work in 
your poultry feeds. During the past 20 years new feeding discoveries 
Today you often see reports on 


THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Your chicks now have a better chance to live than they did twenty 
Feed manufacturers like Nutrena 
(Cargill's feed division) have followed up feeding discoveries made at 


a creative 


individual flocks with as high as 97% 
vitamin D, vitamin A, crumblizing, APF, antibiotics, coccidiosis control— 
none of which were in chick feed twenty years ago. The creative processor 
(like Nutrena) supplies the heavy mixing machinery, the know-how, the 
scientific control of powerful ingredients. Without the processor, it might 
before these chick feed improvements got out of the 
he feed on your farm. 


have been a long time 
laboratory and into t 





rr a* 


to 100°% livability. The difference is 


your linoleum floor wears longer 


than 20 years ag 


Se el 

Your kitchen floor is probably covered by a 
farm-grown product. Much of the linseed oil 
made by creative processing at Cargill's linseed 
oil plants eventually ends up in the manufac- 
ture of the best grades of linoleum. So kitchen 
linoleum really means a better price and better 
market for the flaxseed farmer. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices in Minnea 


T . . 
ig is how Cargill jg te 
armer-readers of p 


Ee 


Creative processing works two ways to 
make life better on American farms. 


When a processor (like Cargill) takes 
certain grains and proteins and vitamins 
and minerals and even drugs—puts them 
all together in the right combination—and 
comes up with a feed that helps your 
chicks grow fast and safe—that’s creative 
processing ...to give you a better product 
for your farm 


When a processor (like Cargill) starts 
with a carload of flaxseed and ends up 
with an improved, processed linseed oil 
that makes possible a superior grade of 
linoleum—that’s creative processing . - - 
to give you a better market for your farm 
products. 


So the creative processor is a good man 
to have around. He is constantly hunting 
for new ways to use up your farm products, 
or ways to make better products for use 
on your farm. 


Every time that he finds a new use for a 
farm product, he helps farm prices just that 
much, Creative processing now “eats up” 
over three-quarters of all farm products. 


lling the j 
€ importan 
apers like The F ce of Processing and 


polis and 35 other cities 


o—thanks to Cargill Creative Processing 


Every time the creative processor im- 
proves a product you are using, he makes 
your life better or your farming more prof- 
itable. Those are the aims of Cargill Crea- 
tive Processing. 


| 

Well over 75% of all farm products must be 
processed in some way before they can be eaten 
or used—before they end up on the shelf in a 
grocery or hardware store. Cargill is both a crea- 
tive processor and also, through its grain market- 
ing division, helps sell and ship midwestern grain 
crops to other processors all over the world. 
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\ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DAWNIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Reorganization Hits Agriculture Staff 





RESIGNATION OF ROMEO SHORT 


DRAWS JOHN DAVIS FROM CCC 





Production & Marketing Administration and CCC Again 
Under One Head—Import Control Difficulties 


May Bring Further Revamping 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Internal organ- 
ization pains hit Ezra T. Benson's 
staff set-up within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week when 
Romeo Short, American Farm Bureau 
Federation leader, withdrew as direc- 
tor of the Foreign Agriculture Serv- 
ice of the USDA. 

The Short resignation was at- 
tributed to ill health, which is con- 
firmed by close intimates. 

However, the Short departure 
caused a drastic realignment in the 
top echelon of Benson advisors which 
saw John H. Davis moved into the 
Short position heading FAS and re- 
tiring as president of Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

Howard H. Gordon up to this time 
has taken over the presidency of CCC, 
a post which will have to be subse- 
quently confirmed by the Senate when 
it resumes sessions after Jan. 1, 1954. 

The advancement of Mr. Gordon 
confirmed a growing belief that he 
was by far the strong man in the top 
administrative side of the Benson 
regime. It also returns the adminis- 
trative aspect of USDA to that used 
by the previous administrations with 
the administration of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
and CCC held by a single administra- 
tor. It has been suspected for some 
time that the divided authority of 
CCC and PMA between Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Gordon was not entirely satisfac- 
tory and authority actually belonged 
in one individual rather than divided. 

The shift of Mr. Davis to FAS may 
carry overtones as to the import con- 
trol policy of USDA. Associates of 
Mr. Short say that he was widely in- 
formed in international trade prob- 
lems and had little faith in import 
control restrictions, such as have been 
proposed for oats and are now cur- 
rently being studied for barley and 
rye. 

Investigation Slated 

Last week Sen. William Langer (R. 
of N.D.), acting for the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, attacked the 
USDA for its failure to halt imports 
of rye and barley from Canada. Im- 
mediately the USDA import-export 
control unit snapped into action to 
reopen its investigation of the im- 
ports of those commodities. 

Insiders say that the Davis replace- 
ment of Short as director of FAS 
means that import control recom- 
mendations will henceforth carry 
stronger USDA backing than hereto- 
fore. 

While Mr. Short was widely versed 
in international trade problems, Mr. 
Davis is thought to be favorably dis- 
posed to import controls where do- 
mestic price support programs are in 
effect. As former secretary of the 
National Council of Farm Coopera- 
tives, a post which Mr. Benson has 
also held, Mr. Davis might have the 
Secretary's confidence; his advice and 


pressure might speed up USDA atten- 
tion to import controls if he is lean- 
ing in that direction. 

If USDA goes forward with favor- 
able recommendations for import con- 
trols over those commodities it may 
bring about a sharp division policy- 
wise within USDA between Howard 
Gordon and John H. Davis. 

As PMA chief and at the same time 
CCC president, Mr. Gordon carries 
the load of export and internal dis- 
tribution and production problems. 





Only recently he went to Canada with 
Mr. Davis to discuss the export prob- 
lems for wheat and other grains. He 
reportedly found the Canadian Wheat 
Board officials jittery and leaning to 
price concessions to get Canadian 
grains moving. 

At the same time it was clearly 
implied to Mr. Gordon that Canada 
looked very dimly on the US. atti- 
tude of restricting imports of Ca- 
nadian oats, rye and barley. 

The realignment of the top execu- 
tive level of USDA this week sets the 
stage for what may be a showdown 
fight, with the policy-making author- 
ity within USDA at stake. If the im- 
port control controversy bursts into 
the open, it is possible that a fur- 
ther revamping of the administrative 
staff may come about. 

Mr. Short also served as assistant 
secretary of the department of agri- 
culture, His replacement in that post 
will be announced later. 





Newly-Planted Winter Wheat 
Crop Endangered by Hot Spell 


KANSAS CITY—Another hot spell 
which has carried temperatures in 
the Southwest up to the high points 
of last summer again was seriously 
endangering the condition of next 
year’s winter wheat crop. The need 
for rain is extreme in all sections of 
the Southwest as surface soil is dry 
and subsurface moisture is deficient 
in most areas. 

“The situation can be summed up 
with one word, ‘dry’,” the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. said this 
week. “A good rain is badly needed. 
In spite of the very dry topsoil a 
large percentage of the western third 
of Kansas has more subsoil moisture 
than a year ago. Thus, some rain 
so that surface moisture and subsoil 
moisture can meet would advance 
conditions to better than a year ago.” 

The association indicated seeding 
was being done earlier this year in 
Kansas and that by Sept. 19, 57% of 
the intended acreage in the western 
third had been seeded and 37% over 
the entire state. This compares with 
44% and 22% a year ago. Early seed- 
ing might be attributed to two rea- 
sons: More subsoil moisture and need 
for pasture for livestock. 

Because of the dry weather the sur- 
face soil in the western part of Kan- 
sas has dried out, so farmers are seed- 
ing in dry soil. Where the soil is dry 
and loose, high winds are causing 
some erosion. There are some disad- 
vantages to early-sowing, the associa- 
tion points out, which can cause a 
decrease in yields. It will use up all 
available moisture during the winter 
months, a situation which took place 
in the 1953 crop year when wheat 
looked good on April 1 and bad by 
the end of that month. Also, early 
planted wheat is more subject to 
wheat diseases such as streak-mosaic, 
since the earlier in the fall the wheat 
gets the virus the more it suffers 
from the disease next spring. 

Farmers in Kansas are attempting 
to produce as much wheat as pos- 
sible on the reduced acreage allotted 
for the 1954 crop. They are putting 
in additional work on seed bed prep- 
aration and are using a tremendous 
amount of additional fertilizers in 
many areas. 


a 


In other states of the winter wheat 
area the situation was similar except 
in Nebraska, where about 70% of the 
Winter wheat has been seeded and 
much of it is up and looking better 
than expected, considering the dry 
weather. The situation is very good 
in the Panhandle region, and _ soil 
moisture conditions in all parts of 
the state except the southern section 
are satisfactory. In Texas and Okla- 
homa the condition of the soil is dry, 
although some rains have been re- 
ceived at scattered points. Seeding 
has come to a halt until more mois- 
ture comes, and early planted wheat 
is in dire need of rain now. 





Fire, Explosion 
Hit Novadel-Agene 
Plant at Buffalo 


BUFFALO--Fire and explosion of 
as yet undetermined origin occurred 
at the Lucidol division plant of the 
Novadel-Agene Corp. in Buffalo (Ton- 
awanda), N. Y., Sept. 23, killing eight 
of the corporation's personnel and 
three of a sub-contractor at work on 
the site. Approximately 20 persons 
were injured, and the physical dam- 
age extended to a housing project 
in the near vicinity of the plant. 

Although this is the same location 
where the corporation manufactures 
its Novadelox and ‘“N-Richment-A” 
for the milling industry, these pro- 
ducts were not related to or affected 
by the explosion, which took place 
in an out-building used in the manu- 
facture of an organic peroxide for 
industrial use. In addition to the 
fact that ample stocks are available 
for immediate shipment, oflicials said, 
production of the Novadelox and “N- 
Richment-A" has not been affected 
by the accident 


BREAD iS THE Arr OF LIFE 


FINAL COUNT ON QUOTA 
VOTE VERIFIES APPROVAL 


WASHINGTON~ The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced the final results of the na- 
tional Wheat marketing quota refer- 
endum held Aug. 14. While the final 
results show an increase in the num- 
ber of votes cast, both in favor of 
and opposed to quotas, the percent- 
age of growers approving quotas re- 
mains unchanged from the prelimi- 
nary figure of 87.207 announced Aug. 
15. Approval by two thirds of the 
growers voting was required. 





Standard Milling Co. Earnings 


in First Quarter 


KANSAS CITY—Operations of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, in 
the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year are “satisfactory” with net earn- 
ings in excess of $250,000, it was re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the company in Kan- 
sas City Sept. 23. These earnings for 
three months ended Aug. 31, are 
about twice the amount reported dur- 
ing the similar quarter a year ago 
when the company had a net of 
$125,000 before depreciation. 

Ralph Friedman, chairman of the 
board of the company, told stock- 
holders that the company is in a 
position to earn about $1 million be- 
fore incurring any federal income 
taxes. Because of losses in two pre- 
vious years there is a carry-forward 
credit that gives the company a mil- 
lion dollar cushion before taxes are 
charged against earnings, he said. 

Mr. Friedman told the sharehold- 
ers meeting that the decision to close 
the Kansas City and Minneapolis 


mills of the company has proved to 
be a “justifiable move as the com- 
pany was losing money at those two 
is the intention 
plant for 


mills.” He said it 
to use the Kansas City 


Up to $250,000 


storage purposes only and there is no 
plan to reopen that unit for milling 
flour. The Minneapolis mill is on a 
stand-by basis. The company’s other 
mill at Buffalo is operating on a 
seven-day basis, he pointed out. 

The Standard Milling Co. has 15 
million bushels of grain storage capa- 
city and the grain merchandising op- 
erations of the company are _ profit- 
able, Mr. Friedman indicated. The 
company is not seeking any addition- 
al physical property, the chairman 
told the meeting, but is interested in 
leasing additional country or termin- 
al grain storage. 

Three directors were reelected at 
the annual meeting. They are R. I. 


Throckmorton, dean emeritus of 
Kansas State College agricultural 
school; Gail Golliday, of Stone & 


Webster Securities Corp., New York, 
and Paul M. German, vice president 
and comptroller of the company. 

The hold-over directors are Mr. 
Friedman, Kay Kimball, Kimball 
Milling Co., Fort Worth; Paul Uhl- 
mann, president of the Standard com- 
pany; R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice presi- 
dent; Arthur Mag, Kansas City at- 
torney, and H. M. Stein, Davega 
Stores Corp., New York. 
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LIMITED WHEAT PACT SALES 
EMPHASIZE BUYERS’ MARKET 





All Exporters Affected by Lagging Demand as Compared 
With Last Year; India, Italy Hold 
Back Buying 


WASHINGTON Nothing more 
clearly demonstrates the existing 
buyers’ market for wheat and wheat 
flour and the selectivity of foreign 
nations than the continuing sag in 
sales of these commodities by all 
exporters participating in the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

This condition is projected several 
months ahead as far as the U.S. ex- 
ports of wheat will be concerned, 
trade compilation of sales indicate. 
For the period of September-October- 
November of this year commercial 
export sales of wheat from the USS. 
are now estimated at 175,000 tons as 
of Sept. 24. 

That sales pace barely holds the 
current level of export sales under 
the pact attained up to this week as 


shown in official sales reports of 
USDA. 
These sales conditions are not 


isolated to any one exporting nation 
under the pact but are chronic with 
all of the exporters, revealing sales 
at from one third to one fourth of 
those reported for the same approxi- 
mate time in the 1952 wheat pact 
year. 

This buying lag cannot all be at- 
tributed to the non-participation of 
the U.K. in the new pact, although 
their purchases last year were large 
both from the U.S. and Canada at this 
time. 

To gain a good estimate of what 
is taking place one needs only to 
examine the purchase records of cer- 
tain western European buyers now 
as compared with 1952. 


German Buying Smaller 


Germany, for example, at this time 
& year ago had bought more than 
25 million bushels of wheat from the 
U.S. and a smaller quantity from 
Canada. However, this year Germany 
has bought about as much wheat 
from Canada as last year—approxi- 
mately 3.7 million bushels—whereas 
its purchases from the U.S. are shown 
at 276,000 bu. up to Sept. 22, 1953. 

Another example of the comfort- 
able supply outlook is found in the 
purchase account of the Netherlands 
which is down nearly one fourth of 
its commitments at the same time 
a year ago from all sources in the 
pact. 

Two other examples of the reluc- 
tance of buyers to move or of altered 
domestic supply conditions are found 


in the pact accounts of Italy and 
India where neither nation has used 
the advantage of the wheat agree- 
ment priced wheat or flour this year 
In 1952 both nations had made pur- 
chase commitments. 

It has been stated in informed quar- 
ters here that it is unlikely that 
Italy will buy anything from the U.S. 
this year under the IWA due to 
greatly improved domestic supply 
conditions and bilateral agreements 
with other nations outside’ the 
wheat agreement. This official, how- 
ever, qualified this statement on the 
basis of current price offerings by 
the U.S. and Canada and admitted 
that a drastic revision of price ideas 
could provoke some buying interest 
by Italy and other nations for the 
purpose of stockpiling on very favor- 
able terms. 

One grain trade observer, familia: 
with both the U.S. and Canadian mar- 
kets said that it seems probable that 
the sales log jam cannot be broken 
until these two nations make a sharp 
revision of their price ideas. He de- 
scribed such a drastic revision as a 
drop in price to somewhere near the 
floor of the existing wheat pact 
terms. He saw in the Canadian situ- 
ation a rapidly developing crisis, with 
old crop wheat still piled heavily in 
farm storage and a new crop facing 
need of cover. He doubted that the 
Canadian Wheat Board could much 
longer hold the bridge and would 
be forced to terms with the buyers. 
Conclusion of some major sales com- 
mitment by Canada to the U.K. 
would accomplish a potential price 
floor and might open up a more liber- 
al flow of trade in wheat and wheat 
products, he said. 

In the meantime, trade reports in- 
dicaie that the U.S. subsidy is fail- 
ing to reflect a proper relationship 
with Canadian price offers now, and 
one U.S. official said that unless the 
U.S. revises its subsidy pricing tech- 
nique it is in danger of losing some 
substantial export business. However, 
this official was most careful to note 
that this comment was not a criti- 
cism of officials now handling the 
U.S. subsidy computations but rather 
a criticism of the conditions under 
which they work. Canada is geared 
to trigger action on offers to buy 
Canadian wheat, whereas the U.S. is 
frozen to day-to-day subsidy commit- 
ments, thereby giving the foreign 





Cuban Flour Imports Drop Sharply 


HAVANA 


Cuban imports of flour declined to 59,335 200-Ib. sacks in 


July, compared with 110,125 sacks in June, according to P. E. Carr, import- 
export statistician. The July import figure was the smallest monthly total 
this year and also considerably smalier than any of the five previous July 


totals 


Iexports through the first seven months this year at 594,246 sacks 


lagged well behind previous years, also. (See table.) 
































1949 1950 1951 1952 
January 140,658 193,871 150,814 44,739 
February 136,058 46,164 100,176 54,665 
March 12,970 148,985 156,259 152,911 
April 116,702 94,716 135 121,332 
May 157,914 148,240 15 $5,990 
Tune 130,183 105.331 sg 147,076 
July 100,398 142,958 107 9,970 
Subtota Teg 699 902,883 $80,265 894,508 846,683 
August 118,293 117,129 186,990 208,376 SS Serer 
September 150,683 118,604 142,821 139,202 39,166 
October .... 112,694 73,103 102,748 110,601 2)! ree 
November 89,323 175,424 99,272 124,906 80,767 
December 110,801 186,360 150,446 252,153 ROR.BOG 8 8— sevens. 
Total 1,291,493 1,573,508 1,562,542 1,729,746 1,147,174 





buyers a shopping opening in Canada 
after our subsidy terms have been 
announced. 

Briefly, all signs still point up to a 
comfortable buyers’ market, with no 
signs of easing. 

The USDA reported that during the 
period Sept. 16-22, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,197,000 bu. wheat (includ- 
ing wheat and wheat flour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
170,815 sacks of flour (398,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 799,000 bu. 
wheat. Cumulative sales by the U.S. 
since the opening of quotas for the 
1953-54 year on June 30, 1953, total 
24,874,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were Japan, 
Ecuador, Saudi Arabia and the Phil- 
ippines. The table on page 00 shows 
sales to all importing countries for 
the 1953-54 IWA year. The depart- 
ment also reported the status as of 
Sept. 18 of 1953-54 quotas assigned 
to territories of member countries. 
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Exports of Grain 
in July Top 
Year Ago Figure 


WASHINGTON—United States ex- 
ports of grains and grain products in 
July, 1953, were estimated by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at 
956,000 long tons or 37,052,000 bu. 
In July, 1952, the total was 787,000 
long tons or 30,637,000 bu. 

The July 1953 figure includes 697,- 
000 long tons or 26,000,000 equiva- 
lent bu. of wheat, flour and macaroni 
and 269,000 long tons or 11,052,000 
bu. of coarse grains. Comparable 
figures for July, 1952, are 547,000 
long tons or 20,442,000 bu. of wheat, 
flour and macaroni, and 240,000 long 
tons or 10,195,000 bu. of coarse 
grains. 

Exports of coarse grains to all 
countries during July, 1953, included 
9,120,000 bu. of corn, 112,000 bu. of 
grain sorghums and 920,000 bu. of 
barley. There were no exports of rye 
during the month. Products of these 
commodities are not included in the 
sub-totals. 

Fifty-nine percent of the total ex- 
ports of all grains in July, 1953 went 
to European countries, chiefly the 
U.K., Belgium and Luxemburg, Yugo- 
slavia, Germany, Netherlands, Greece, 
and Italy; 4% went to Central and 
South American countries (Mexico, 
Cuba, Venezuela); and 26% to the Far 
East, principally to India, Pakistan, 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan and the Philip- 
pines. The remainder, 11%, went to 
Israel, South Africa, Egypt, Canada, 
and all other countries. 

The Department also reported re- 
vised grain export totals for the 12- 
month period July 1952-June 1953 of 
8,471,000 tons (316,690,000 equivalent 
bushels) of wheat, flour, and maca- 
roni, and 4,251,000 tons (177,936,000 
equivalent bushels) of other grains 
and grain products. Exports during 
the comparable period in 1951-1952 
were 12,712,000 tons (474,317,000 bu.) 
of wheat, flour and macaroni and 4,- 
821,000 tons (193,402,000 bu.) of other 
grains and products. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INTERMOUNTAIN MANAGER 
DENVER—Arthur S. Walters has 

been appointed general manager of 

the Intermountain Elevator Co., offi- 
cials of the firm have announced. 
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Flour Mills Sues 
Former Officers 
for $3 Million 


KANSAS CITY — A damage suit 
seeking $3 million from Henry H. 
Cate and O. J. Spaulding, former of- 
ficers of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, was filed Sept. 23 in 
federal district court in Kansas City. 
Mr. Cate resigned as president of the 
corporation and Mr. Spaulding as 
treasurer Aug. 13 following disclosure 
that the firm had suffered a loss of 
approximately $3 million in the fiscal 
year ended May 31. 

The suit was filed by the milling 
corporation with Henry I. Eager act- 
ing as attorney. 

The corporation’s petition alleged 
that Mr. Cate and Mr. Spaulding 
“wrongfully and unlawfully and with- 
out authority of the company, and in 
violation of their respective duties 
which existed by reason of their po- 
sitions, used, misappropriated, em- 
ployed and diverted the company’s 
money into speculation and highly 
speculative transactions in the pur- 
chase and sale of grain and grain 
futures.” 

It is charged that “the acts were 
wholly outside of and beyond the 
usual and legitimate business opera- 
tions of the company and outside its 
corporate powers.” 

The petition alleges further that 
unauthorized entries were made in 
the books of the company “for the 
purpose and intent of concealing spec- 
ulation and losses from the other di- 
rectors and from the banks with 
which the company was doing busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Cate and associates acquired 
a controlling interest of the milling 
company in 1946, when he was elect- 
ed president of the firm. Mr. Spauld- 
ing was treasurer of the company 
since 1939. 





Arthur W. Fosdyke 


“KINGFISH” RETIRES—After serv- 
ing as president of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Chicago since its in- 
ception 25 years ago, Arthur W. Fos- 
dyke, Anetsberger Bros., Inc., North- 
brook, Ill, has retired. In return for 
his “unselfish leadership and effort” 
during these years the name “King- 
fish” has been retired with him; sub- 
sequent presidents will not carry his 
lifetime title. Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd 
R. Wolfe & Associates, is the new 
president of the club. 
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Bulk Handling 
Discussed at AOM 
District 4 Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Some of the ad- 
vantages of and problems in the bulk 
handling of flour were brought out at 
a meeting Sept. 26 of District 4 of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 

Approximately 65 persons attended 
the meeting at the Nicollet Hotel, 
taking part in three open forum ses- 
sions and attending the general lunch- 
eon session. 

One of the open forum sessions 
dealt with bulk handling. It was led 
by Bob Ranney of the Ralston Purina 
Co., assisted by Leigh Paulsen, At- 
kinson Milling Co. Mr. Paulsen de- 
scribed the bulk loading operations at 
his company’s mill and listed as ad- 
vantages of a bulk system these 
points: Savings in manpower, less of 
a sanitation problem, saving in bag 
costs and no sack breakage or spill- 
are. 

Among the problems which he men- 
tioned was that of condensation. He 
said condensation in a bulk truck 
could be reduced by keeping the walls 
of the truck as warm as possible, 
having the truck insulated and pro- 
viding a warm, heated place for it. 
Mr. Paulsen noted that a con- 
siderable time sometimes elapses un- 
til a bulk car is returned by the rail- 
roads after being shipped out. 

He noted in summarizing the for- 
um that different loading systems are 
developing and that it would be help- 
ful if loading could be standardized 
more. There are different kinds of 
cars in use, he said, and this could 
present a problem. 

Another open forum session, led by 


also 


Don Pollei of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
covered roller mill operation. Sifter 
operation and power transmission 


were covered in a combined session, 
with Art Hibbs of International Mill- 
ing Co. handling the sifter part of 
the discussion and Vern Odden of 
General Mills, Inc., leading the pow- 
er transmission discussion. 

George S. Pillsbury, vice president, 
bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
spoke at the luncheon meeting on 
“What Is the Baker’s Toughest Com- 
petition and What Can Be Done 
About It.’ (Also see editorial on 
page 21 and story on page 12.) 

Mr. Pillsbury pointed out that com- 
mercial baking has increased greatly 
in the past 40 years while home bak- 
ing has decreased greatly. The baker 
hasn’t been hurt by home baking or 
prepared mixes, he showed, but the 
baker’s business is being hurt by the 
decline in per capita use of grain prod- 
ucts. The grain products share of the 
diet has dropped off, Mr. Pillsbury 
pointed out, while other foods have 
shown marked gains in their share of 
the food dollar through extensive pro- 
motion and selling efforts. The manu- 
facturer of other types of foods has 
turned out to be the one toughest 
competitor of the baker, Mr. Pills- 
bury said. 

He urged that bakers take action 
to produce and sel] the highest quali- 
ty and most wanted products and 
join others in promoting baked foods. 
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CORN MILLERS TO HEAR 
JOHN H. DAVIS OCT. 20 


CHICAGO—John H. Davis, Under 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Acriculture, and president of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., will address 
the 35th annual meeting of the 
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American Corn Millers Federation at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 20. Mr. Davis will discuss the 
corn surplus corn supports, the USDA 
grain elevator storage program and 
research. 

Registration for the meeting will 
begin at 9 a.m. and the sessions will 
begin at 10 a.m. 

Other speakers 
Reid T. Milner, 


Dr. 
Northern 


will include 
director, 


Regional Research Laboratory, Pe- 
oria, Ill., who will report on corn 


cleaning, and Frank R. Ullrey, presi- 
dent, Tower Publicity, Inc., who will 
outline the progress made in the first 
corn meal publicity program. 

Also on the agenda will be an econ- 
omist who will discuss what is ahead 
in business and agriculture in 1954; 
the latest information from Wash- 
ington on the corn and corn meal 
investigational report, and a hominy 
feed message reporting broiler ra- 
tion tests and carotene tests. 

Following the business program 
there will be a 47 p.m. reception. 

Early reservations are requested 
by the executive secretary of the 
federation, Harry Hunter, 105 West 
Adams St., Chicago. 
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NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 
TIMKEN, KANSAS Work has 
started on the new 250,000 bu. grain 
elevator for the Farmers Union Co- 





op. Assn., here. Completion of the 
project is planned for sometime in 
December. 








W. J. Muller 


CHASE MANAGER—W. J. Muller 
has been appointed manager of the 
Orlando sales office of the Chase 
Bag Co., according to an announce- 
ment from R. N. Conners, executive 
vice president of the company. Mr. 
Muller has an extensive background 
in sales, having gone to work for 
Chase in 1927, after graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin. His ca- 
reer began as a city salesman in 
Milwaukee and he later handled the 
entire Wisconsin territory in addi- 
tion to the northern Illinois sec- 
tion. In 1932 he was transferred to 
the Chicago sales office, where he 
served for ten year until his transfer 
to Denver in 1942 as manager of that 
office. In 1945 Mr. Muller was trans- 
ferred to Kansas City as branch 
manager, handling both the sales and 
production of that manufacturing fa- 
cility which produces burlap, cotton, 
textiles, and paper flour bags, as well 
as open mesh bags and the open mesh 
fabric. Ralph Farnham, formerly 
manager of the Orlando office, has 
been transferred to the promotion 
department. 


Dampness Delays 
Wheat Harvest 
in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Threshing was _ fur- 
ther delayed in Manitoba and north- 
ern Saskatchewan for the week ended 
Sept. 25, and while the precipitation 
was not heavy, it was frequent and, 
combined with heavy dews, held com- 
bining and threshing at a standstill. 

Weather proved more favorable in 
southern and central Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, but in the late areas of 
the West, as much as three weeks of 
good drying weather is required to 
complete the harvest. The grain stor- 
age problem has increased, and farm- 
ers may have to carry record stocks 
on farms. 

Apart from the northwestern corner 
of the province, Manitoba's harvest is 
practically complete. Frost earlier in 
the week caused damage to grade 
and yields, particularly late oats and 
barley. However, little or none of the 
frosted grain has been threshed, and 
it is impossible at the present time to 
make any accurate estimate of the 
extent of the damage. 

Samples for inspection show that 
late crop wheat, oats and barley are 
grading lower than earlier harvested 
stands. Latest estimates indicate lit- 
tle or no change in anticipated yields 
in Manitoba and Alberta, but some 
observers have indicated an upward 
revision in Saskatchewan outturns. 
The Winnipeg Free Press and the 
Winnipeg Tribune Sept. 24 released 
further estimates on crop production. 
The Free Press now places the 1953 
wheat crop at 572 million bushels, 
compared with 664 million bushels 
harvested last year. The Tribune now 
forecasts prairie wheat at 558 million 
bushels. 
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Si. Regis Awards 


NEW YORK~--Approximately 1,500 
service pins will be awarded by St. 
Regis Paper Co. this year to em- 
ployees who have been with the com- 
pany for five years or more. Presenta- 
tion of pins will be made denoting 
five, 10, 15, 20 and 25 years of em- 
ployment in the mills, plants and of- 
fices of all divisions of the company. 

Pins set with sapphire chips, repre- 
senting 25 years of service, will be 
given to 78 employees, including five 
women. Twenty year service pins will 
be presented to 74 employees of whom 
seven are women. 
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M. J. SWANSON WILL HEAD 
MINNESOTA ALLIED GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS M. J. Swanson, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., was 
elected president of the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
at that group's first fall meeting Sept. 
25 at the Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis. He succeeds Harold L. Kevern, 
Swift & Co., who remains on the 
board of directors. 

R. M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
secretary-treasurer for many years, 
was elected vice president. E. E. 
Hoelscher, Standard Brands, Inc., was 
named to succeed Mr. Bates. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Kenneth Maas, the Maas-Keefe 
Co., and Frank W. Cooley, Jr., The 
American Baker magazine. 

H. C. Kayser, H. C. Kayser Co., 
was named assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Swanson made several appoint- 


11 


ments to standing committees, in- 
cluding L. C. Bolvig, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., auditing; Mr. Bates, member- 
ship; A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody 
School of Baking, health and wel- 
fare; Mr. Cooley, publicity. 

Carl Swanson, Booth Cold Storage 
Co., will be in charge of the telephone 
reminder duties for the coming year. 

The remaining committee appoint- 
ments will be announced at the 
group's next meeting Oct. 23. Dec. 
11 was set as the date for the annual 
Christmas party. It will be held in St 
Paul. 

Preliminary plans were completed 
for a joint baker-allied meeting which 
will be held early in 1954 at the 
Schmidt Brewing Co., St. Paul, with 
the brewing firm to act as host at 
dinner and refreshments. 
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CHEMIST APPOINTED 

CHICAGO --C. T. Rabenau, for- 
merly vice president and chief chemist 
of the Huter Quest Co., Louisville, 
has been appointed chief chemist 
in charge of new product develop- 
ment and quality control for the 
White Stokes Co. here. The baking in- 
gredient manufacturing firm's new 
chemist has developed several chiffon 
cake flavors in addition to “Old Fores- 
ter Jell,” a whiskey jelly. 


——SREAOD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PAUL M. GRUBB TO HEAD 
PENNSYLVANIA FEEDMEN 


READING, PA.—Paul M. Grubb, 
Grubb & Breneman, Elizabethtown, 
was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. at 


the 75th annual convention of the 
group held here Sept. 23-25. 
T. Luke Toomey, Toomey’s Mill, 


Wila, was named first vice president; 
Robert E. Francis, C. Y. Wagner & 
Co., Inc., Bellefonte, second vice presi- 
dent; William H. Sprenkle, Ervin M 
Spangler, York, third vice president, 
and Robert C. Wenger, C. P. Wenger 
& Sons, Ephrata, was reelected treas- 
urer. Richard I. Ammon, Ephrata, is 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

The diamond anniversary conven- 
tion featured the “Old Dusties” golf 
tournament at the Reading Country 
Club Sept. 23, a well rounded speak- 
ers’ program, and concluded with the 
annual banquet and all-star floor 
show Sept. 25. 


——-BREAD i©¢ THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


AMF Plans Test of 
Continuous Dough 
Mixing System 


NEW YORK~—-Regarded as an im- 
portant development in baking tech- 
nology, a continuous bread dough 
mixing system will shortly be in- 
stalled in a large metropolitan New 
York bakery by the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. ‘‘to determine 
its operation under commercial bak- 
ing conditions,’ according to an an- 
nouncement by Morehead Patierson, 
AMF board chairman and president. 

Designed for large volume produc- 
tion, the equipment is now in opera- 
tion at the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. While under test at 
AMF laboratories, the continuous 
bread dough mixing system has pro- 
duced high quality bread, made ac- 
cording to standard formulas and in- 
gredients commonly used throughout 
the baking industry, Mr. Patterson 
said. 
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Sales increased 4.460% in 46 years 





Road for Action 





GALLONS 
12,199,000 
72,000,000 
160,325,000 
240,750,000 
318,088,000 
$55,984,000 


Pillsbury Booklet Outlines 
Baker's Toughest Competition 


(See Editorial on Page 21) 


A plan of action for the baking 
industry based on a realization of 
its competitive situation is outlined 
in a booklet recently released by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The per capita consumption of 
flour holds warning for bakers and 
millers, Pillsbury says, tracing con- 
sumption decline from the peak years 
of the early 1900's to the present 
low of approximately 130 Ib. Al- 
though there are many more people, 
the booklet points. out, the nation 
consumes only 4% more wheat flour 
products than it did 42 years ago. 

“In the period 1910-1950, we have 
had a 60° increase in population,” 
the report states, “but only a 4% 
increase in the consumption of wheat 
flour products. The nation has been 
growing 15 times faster than the 
wheat flour products industry 
ours is a static business.” 

By means of charts and graphs, the 
Pillsbury booklet pictorially points up 
the baker's and miller’s dilemma: The 
millions of additional people, each 
eating the same number of calories 
per person as they did in 1910, should 
mean prosperity for both industries 
instead, total consumption is down 
and the shift from home baking to 
commercial baking has caused signifi- 
cant upheavals in the industries 
themselves. 

Even though people consume only 
slightly more wheat flour in total 
than they did 42 years ago, many 
changes have occurred within the in- 
dustry, it is pointed out. “Commercial 
baking has increased by leaps and 
bounds--home baking has declined 
rapidly.’ Here are the figures: 

Consumption of flour by bakeries: 
1910, 27,300,000 ewt.; 1950, 144,200,- 
000 cwt. 

Consumption of flour in home bak- 
ing: 1910, 165,000,000 ewt.; 1950, 56,- 
100,000 ewt y 

In 40 years, it is reported, there 
has been a 116,900,000 ewt. gain in 
bakery flour, and a 108,900,000 ewt. 
loss in home-used flour, with the dif- 
ference being accounted for by the 


additional flour consumption in total. 

“As the years go by, Mrs. House- 
wife is baking less and less. Whereas 
she formerly used 80% of the flour 
consumed in this country, she now 
uses only 25%. 

“It’s rather plain to see that Mrs. 
Housewife is buying her baked foods 


in the most convenient form—already 
baked! 

“It seems to us,” Pillsbury says, 
“that we must conclude the home 


baker obviously is not the baker's 
toughest competitor. Her competition 
is getting less important each yea! 

Touching on the packaged cake 
mixes, which are sometimes supposed 
to compete with the baker, the re- 
port says that all the flour used in 
all brands of package cake mixes 
takes less than '2 of 1% of the total 
consumption of flour. The survey also 
points out that cake mixes are grow- 
ing in popularity at the expense ol 
packaged flour and family flour, and 
not at the baker’s expense. 

“The fact of the matter is,” the re- 
port claims, “losses in packaged cake 
flour for home consumption combined 
with losses of family flour uscd for 
cake (15.4% of all family flour is used 
for cakes) have been almost twice as 
great as the increase in flour used in 
mixes. 

“Each year finds the baker getting 
a bigger share of the baked foods 
market.” 

The crux of the situation, the thing 
that hurts both the miller and the 
baker, is the continuing shrinking in 
the per capita consumption of wheat 
flour products—from 211 lb. in 1910 
to 129.9 lb. in 1952. “This loss is very 
close to being catastrophic’”’ for these 
industries. 


Grain products and potatoes are 
similar in that their share of the 
market has been almost cut in half 


meats have held almost motionless, 
while dairy products, citrus fruits and 
other foods have taken their in- 
creased slice of the market pie di- 
rectly from grain products. 

These competitors’ sales records 
are shown in the accompanying illus- 


Sales increased almost 400% in 31 years 


1919 


1950 


POUNDS 
3,050,638,000 
14,624 ,000,000 


trations. In addition to the figures 
shown, sales of candy have increased 
50% in 20 years, sales of cheese in- 
creased 240% in 40 years. 

Aggressive promotion is 
son, the booklet 


the rea- 
determines. Over 
20,000,000 in advertising and promo- 
tion was spent by these competitive 
focds in 1951, with budgets being in- 
creased in most 

The baked foods business has been 
taking a licking from other 
due in large part to more extensive 
advertising, merchandising and mar- 
keting tactics used by manufacturers 
of these foods. 

Cl'max'ng the report are two roads 


cases, 


foods 


of attack for bakers, millers and 
allied industries in competing with 
these other foods: 

Action taken by individual com- 
panies. 


Group action. 

Specific recommendations for these 
actions are described in the editorial 
on page 21, as well as in the booklet 


itself, copies of which are available 
from Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 


————B READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOA Makes Start 
on Program to 
Move Farm Goods 


WASHINGTON 





Preliminary in- 


structions have been forwarded by 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to its overseas offices regard- 


ing the poss.bilities of programs for 
the importation of U.S. agr cultural 
commodities for sale for local cur- 
rencies under the provisions of Sec 
550 of the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration Act. 

Formal announcement of the possi- 
bilities for export business from the 
U.S. under th’s provision of the law 
will be made to the trade probably 
not later than the week of Oct. 4. 

FOA officals say that after sur- 
veying the limitations imposed un- 
der this provision of the law it now 
seems clear that tobacco is the one 
agricultural commodity which meets 
all conditions established by Congress 
and w.ll be by far the most attrac- 
tive commodity to foreign govern- 
ments. 

Wheat and wheat products will be 


far down the list as far as foreign 
preference is concerned, FOA offi- 
cials assert. 

It was assumed that forcign gov- 


ernments with high industrial poten- 
tials would be in a top priority class 


of countries in which U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses m‘ghi be sold for lo- 
cal currencies. However, these FOA 


now declare that although 
those countr’es would provide an out- 
let for the foreign currencies in pro- 
curement of military goods and serv- 

has's on exports stimulated 
550 may shift to the Mid- 


officials 


iccs, CM] 


under Sec 


dle and Far East where there is a 
greater oppor.unity to increase im- 
ports through increased local con- 


sumption of our surpluses. 
One of the major qualifications on 


the use of FOA funds for this pur- 
pose is that the exports from the 
U.S. be in addition to normal mar- 
kketings from friendly nations, a con- 


dition which would be difficult to re- 
solve if the exporis were made to 
the highly industrialized nations of 
western Europe. 

—BREAD s 
FIRE LOSS 
farm fires destroyed $133 
worth of property and food. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


In 1952, 
million 
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GEORGE CORMACK, DEAN 
OF U.S. MILLERS, DIES 


An Operative Mller for 50 Years, 
He Was General Mills Director of 
Manufacturing Until Retirement 


MINNEAPOLIS—George Cormack, 
director of manufacturing for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., until his retirement 
in 1935, died Sept. 26 in Helena, 
Mont. He was 83 years old. 

Mr. Cormack was known as the 
“dean of American operative millers” 
and was an internationally known 
milling authority. He was a miller 
for 50 years before his retirement, 
serving 30 years with General Mills 
and its forerunner, Washburn Crosby 
Co. ‘ 

Since his retirement, Mr. Cormack 
had been living on his ranch near 
Sheridan, Wyo. He had been ill for 
10 weeks before his death in Helena. 

Mr. Cormack was considered an ex- 
pert on mill flow and after General 
Mills was formed in 1928 he brought 
about many improvements in the flour 
mills that were incorporated into the 
company. He also was the first direc- 
tor of experimentation on Wheaties in 
the early stages of that wheat cereal. 

He was born in Scotland in 1870. 
After his education, he gained milling 
experience in Aberdeen from 1888 
to 1895, in the meantime earning his 
first class certificates of proficiency 
from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, London, for engineering ability. 
He also received a third pr’ze medal 
for milling, won in competition with 
millers from all parts of the U K. 

With such credentials, Mr. Cor- 


George Cormack 


in a picture taken before his 
retirement in 1935 


mack came to America in 1895 and 
visited various milling centers to ac- 
quaint h mself with U.S. methods and 
machinery. He then took positions 
with milling firms in Canada, Wiscon- 
‘sin and Minnesota before joining 
Washburn Crosby Co. in 1905. 

Mr. Cormack took charge of va- 
rious mills for Washburn Crosby—in 
Louisville, Buffalo, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis remodeling facilities and 
increasing production. In 1922 he be- 
gan the planning and building of the 
Ch'cago cereal plant, where Wheaties 
experimentation w2s carried on. 

When General Mills was formed in 
1928, Mr. Cormack was made direc- 
tor of manufacturing. He held this 
position until 1935, when he retired 
from active duty. He remained with 
General Mills, however, in an advis- 
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ory capacity 
years. 

After his retirement, Mr. Cormack 
maintained an active interest in m'll- 
ing. He regularly attended confer- 
ences of the Association of Operative 
Millers and was present at the 1953 
meeting in Minnapolis, although he 
had been injured earlier in a fall. 

Mr. Cormack 
widow. He 
Sheridan. 
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CANADIAN FIRM OFFERS 
TO BUY HUNT’S, LTD. 

TORONTO—E. W. Bickle, chair- 
man of Canadian Food Products, 
Ltd., has announced that his com- 
pany has made an offer to purchase 
the shares of Hunt's, Ltd., a promi- 
nent Ontario bakery and catering 
firm. 

Hunt’s has been engaged for nearly 
50 years in the business of manufac- 
turing and selling baked goods and 
candy, and in restaurant operations, 
chiefly in the Toronto area with ad- 
ditional outlets throughout the prov- 
ince of Ontario. The type of business 
operated is closely allied to that of 
Woman’s Bakery, Ltd., Toronto, and 
Picardy, Ltd., in western Canada, 
both wholly owned subsidiaries of 
Canadian Food Products. The latter 
company’s Honey Dew division also 
operates a chain of bakeries and sand- 
wich shops across Canada. 

The offer for Class A shares has 
been set at $10.50 share and for Class 
B shares at $11.50. The bid and ask 
quotations on the Toronto stock ex- 
change Sept. 24 were 8% @9%4 for 
the A shares and 8@9% for the B 
shares. 


for more than three 


his 
Oct. 3 at 


is survived by 
will be buried 


hha 


The formal offer to Hunt's share- 
holders will go forward within the 
course of the next few days, it was 
stated, and it will hold good for 30 
days. Completion of the deal will be 
contingent upon shareholders holding 
at least 90% of each class accepting 
the offer. 

The plan has received the unani- 
mous approval of Hunt's directors 
and they have agreed to deposit their 
shares in accordance with the terms 
of the offer. H. W. Hunt, founder of 
the firm and currently president and 
managing director, will continue on 
the board if the proposal goes 
through. Mr. Hunt declared that the 
proposed amalgamation was in the 
best interests of customers, employees 
and shareholders of Hunt's, Ltd. 
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Flour Distributors 
of Chicago Elect 
Ward W. Miller 


CHICAGO-—-Ward W. Miller, east- 
ern sales managcr, Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flour Mills, Inc., will be president of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors for the coming vear. He suc- 
ceeds Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co. 

The election took place at the an- 
nual meeting of the association Sept. 
24 at the Furniture Club. Robert F. 
Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., was 
chosen vice president and C. M. 
Yager, Jr., the Modern Miller, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. New 
directors to serve two-year terms are 
U. A. Arnold of his own firm, and 
Frank Korinek of Frank Korinek & 
Co. James Anderson, Burgess Flour 
Co., Inc., was named to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Schoedler inci- 
dent to the latter’s advancement. 

Mr. Larsen was reelected as direc- 
tor in the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, to represent the 
Chicago group. Mr. Larsen presented 
a report on the 1953 meeting of the 
national association which was held 
at Pittsburgh. Also, as a member of 
the liaison committee between the 


Ward W. Miller 





Grain Export Advisory Group 
to Meet with USDA Officials 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grain export ad- 
visory committee will hold its first 
meeting here Oct. 2 with top officials 
of the USDA to discuss critical prob- 
lems concerning grain exports from 
the US. 

The formation of this special com- 
mittee resulted from an earlier trade 
conference between Charles B. Crof- 
ton of Leval & Co., New York, and 
Harold E. Sanford, Continental Grain 
Co., Portland, with John H. Davis, 
then president of Commodity Credit 
Corp. and Howard H. Gordon, PMA 
director. 

At that meeting the two members 
of the grain export trade had ques- 
tioned the apparent re-entry of CCC 
into the grain export field after the 
government had closed a wheat ex- 
port deal with South Africa on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis. At that 
time the government officials con- 


cluded that it would be wiser to draw 
into their confidence a small working 
export trade group to iron out export 
problems which and to seek 
trade advice on how to stimulate ex- 
port business. 


arose 


At the meeting this week the opera- 
tion of the U.S. wheat subsicy under 
terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement will be studied. It is be- 
lieved that certain inequities now 
exist, and US. officials are hopeful 
that the export trade group can sub- 
mit suggestions to correct that con- 
dition. 

The committee slated to meet here 
with top USDA officials are Mr. Crof- 
ton; Mr. Sanford; Thomas Kerr, Kerr- 
Gifford Co., Portland; Ray Barnes, 
Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia; 
W. B. Fox, New Orleans; Willem C. 
Schilthuis, Continental Grain Co., 
New York, and Andre Hirschler, 
Bunge Corp., New York. 


national association and the Millers 
National Federation, Mr. Larsen 
sounded a note of constructive criti- 
cism for the flour distributors in the 
Chicago market to improve their pric- 
ing tactics and trading methods. 

It was the consensus that flour 
millers have improved their sales and 
pricing methods in recent months and 
the distributors were urged to follow 
this example. 

Applications of three new members 
were epproved unanimously by ballot 
vote. They are: Edmund Burke, Ed- 
mund Burke & Co.; Mathew F. Las- 
ser, Elgin Milk Products Co.; and 
Grant Gneiss, Wilson & Co., shorten- 
ing department. 

The treasurer's report showed a 
sound financial status, with cash on 
hand Sept. 24 of $709.15 and about 
half of the dues yet to be rectived. 

Members voted to hold their an- 
nual Christmas party Dec. 11 in the 
Furniture Club. 
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JOHANSEN BAKERIES 
TO BUILD MIAMI PLANT 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Work will be- 
gin immediately on a new plant for 
Johensen Bakeries, Inc., in Orlando, 
Fla. About 200 persons will be em- 
ployed by the firm in the new plant. 

Johansen Bakeries will specialize 
in a new biscuit called Oranjam bar, 
a sweet cracker with orange jam 
filler. It is similar in appearance to 
the fig newton bar. According to 
J. V. Johansen, developer of the Or- 
anjam bar, the 37% of persons in 
the U.S. over 21 who wear some sort 
of dentures will not be troubled by 
seed particles lodging in the teeth. 

Mr. Johansen has spent many 
years in the baking industry and is 
credited with improvements in the 
early fig bar. 

The newly developed bar will be 
manufactured and packed in the Or- 
lando plant for retail sales distribu- 
tion throughout the nation. The spe- 
cial filler, under the brand name, 
Oranjam, will be packed for sale to 
bakers making similar products. The 
company plans to use the filler later 
in doughnuts, cakes, toppings and 
breakfast rolls. 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON MAGAZINE 

ROANOKE, VA.— Employees of 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, 
Va., have begun publication of a 16- 
page company magazine, “The Sifter.” 
John Trent, Jr., director of the com- 
pany’s personnel department, is edi- 
tor, and Cleo Wright is managing edi- 
tor. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following i the rye flour output re 
ported to The Northwes'ern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out 
side ponts in the Northwest in ack 
and comparative figures for the previou 
we _k 
Sept Sept Sept 
i 11 1s 

mills 23 398 21,197 22,982 


*Four mill 
vicou week 


tRevised fro 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains tn store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the clove of the week ending 8S pt 19, 
1953 and Sept. 21, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administrat on of the U.S Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted) 


Canadian 
7~American— -~-in bond—, 
Sept. 3 Sept 
21, 9, 21, 
1952 1953 1952 
7 316,767 1,010 709 
15 


. 1,169 
3,348 : 557 
19 280 ; 100 
bonded grain in store and 
Canadian markets Sept. 19, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): 
646 (2,413), bu barley, 36 (399) 


baileys ,837 
Stocks of US 


afloat in 


corn, 


MNF Agriculture 
Committee Confers 
on IWA Subsidies 


CHICAGO- Members of the agri- 
culture committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation dscussed the cur- 
rent flour export situation under the 
International Wheat Agreement at a 
meeting here Sept. 23 

The subsidy program was reviewed 
by the group, and some suggestions 
for altering the rate of payments 
were passed on to government ofli- 
cials who attended part of the ses- 
sion— Marvin McClain, new head of 
the grain branch of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and M. M. 
Benidt, who has charge of the flour 
export subsidy program. 

Chairman Don A. Stevens, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., presided over the 
meeting. Other committee members 
present were: Atherton Bean, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Dean MeNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; P. M. Marshall, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago; 
J. C. Mitchell, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and H. 
W. Tay'!or, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. Herman Fakler and Gor- 
don P. Boals of the Washington of- 
fice of the federation were also pres- 
ent, as was Herman of the 
Chicago office. 


Steen 
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Treasury Issues 


Ruling on Storage 
Amortization 


WASHINGTON The Treasury 
Department ruled that 100% 
amortization of new permanent grain 
storage facilities in a five-year period 
under a recent amendment to the 
tax code will be permitted although 
previously the taxpayer had ob- 
tained a certificate of necessity un- 
der the Defense Production Act of 
1950 to write off grain storage facili- 
ties up to the 40% limit allowed by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

However, it will be necessary for 
the taxpayers in using the more 
complete amortization provisions of 
the amended tax code to obtain from 
the ODM a cancellation of the pre- 
viously issued certificate of necessity 
under the Defense? Production Act. 

The Treasury Department ruling, 
however, did not resolve the issue 
which would exist if the taxpayer 
had failed to act under the authority 
granted under a certificate of neces- 
sity and had permitted that authority 
to lapse. 4 

The decision of the government 
was taken under Revenue Ruling 227 
and is s'ated to appear in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin 1953-21, dat- 
ed Oct. 12, 1953. 


has 
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OHIO MILL BURNS 
PIKETON, OHIO—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the plant of 
the Patterson Milling Co., oldest busi- 
ness firm in this village, on Sept. 19, 
with loss estimated at $80000. Fire- 
men from neighboring villages and 
the nearby atomic energy plant 
pumped four cisterns dry in efforts to 

save the 52-year-old building. 
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SALES OF FLOUR IMPROVE 
AS WHEAT VALUES CLIMB 





Better Volume of Business Reported in Northwest, South- 
west; Some Spring Wheat Flour Buyers 
Book for 30 to 45 Days 


Flour buying interest was some- 
what better in the week ending Sept. 
25, with sales volume of spring wheat 
mills topping 100% of capacity for 
the first time in several weeks. 

The upturn in prices toward the 
end of last week encouraged a pick- 
up in buying from spring wheat mills 
as price protection was offered on 
the advance up to the opening Sept. 
28. A number of bakers purchased 
supplies for 30 days, and a few for 
as much as 45 days. 

In the Southwest the principal ac- 
tivity of sales departments was pric- 
ing of price-date-of-shipment orders, 
although a few fair-sized lots were 
booked as well. ’ 

Sales by spring wheat mills averag- 
ed 118.5°% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 75% the week before. 
Sales by mills in the Southwest aver- 
aged 54% of capacity, compared with 
35% the previous week. 

An increase in family flour prices 
of 10¢ sack was to go into effect 
Sept. 29, but sales results were un- 
certain Sept. 28. Clears continued 
in good demand both in the North- 
west and Southwest. 

Export business was slow, with 
Norway taking flour for November 
shipment and Latin American busi- 
ness light. The Production & Mar- 
keting Administration was buying 
100,000 sacks for East German re- 
lief this week. The Army Quarter- 
master purchased 143,132 sacks last 
week from western and southwestern 
mills, mainly hard wheat flour for 
export. West Coast sources say Ja- 
pan is now competing for Philippine 
business. 

Toronto reports that interest in 
spring wheat flour in foreign mar- 
kets appears to be reviving, with the 
U.K. market showing signs of more 
activity, . 

U.S. production of flour dropped 
to 96'°> of five-day capacity from 
98°% the previous week. Operations 
were steady at Minneapolis but off 
for the Northwest as a whole, up 
slightly in the Southwest and lower 
in other areas. Buffalo production 
at 123°) of capacity, however, con- 
tinued to stand out in the operation 
picture. (See table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour showed 
improvement for spring wheat mills 
last week and averaged 118.5% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
75¢% the previous week and 32% a 
year ago. 

Buying activity picked up material- 
ly at the end of the week as prices 
advanced in line with a stronger 
wheat market, and bookings continu- 
ed over the week end. Sales continued 
to be confined largely to nearby re- 
quirements, although a tendency to- 
ward broader participation along this 
line was noted. Pricing of price- 
date-of-shipment contracts also was 
active during this period. 

Earlier in the week bakers held 
back on commitments, but with the 
market advance more buyers covered 
for 30 or 45 days ahead. Individual 
lots ranged up to 5,000 sacks, al- 
though most buying was done _ in 
smaller quantities. The more active 


interest was interpreted by some mill 
sales personnel as an indication that 
bakers are getting their price ideas 
up somewhat and are not as hopeful 
of a sharp slide in values as previous- 
ly. Price boosts reflected mainly high- 
er premiums for better protein wheat. 

Family flour business remained 
routine through the week, but a 10c 
sack price boost to go into effect 
Sept. 29 was expected to stimulate 
at least some additional coverage. 
The family trade is fairly well book- 
ed. 

High protein clears continued in 
good demand and firm in price, with 
strong prices for high glutens ap- 
parently focusing more attention of 
bakers on these grades. 

Flour production in the Northwest 
turned down as a result of lighter 
operations of interior mills — from 
95% of capacity the previous week 
to 89% last week. Minneapolis flour 
output held steady at 105% of capa- 
city, with the resulting combined out- 
put percentage at 98%, compared 
with 103% the week before. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 108.9% of capacity, com- 
pared with 98% the previous week 
and 86% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 25: Standard pat- 
ent $6.20@6,25, short patent $6.30@ 
6.35, high gluten $6.60@6.70, first 
clears $5.40@5.80, whole wheat $6.20 
@6.30, family $6.19@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The flour sales volume 
in the Southwest continued on a re- 
stricted basis last week, but it showed 
a modest improvement over the pre- 
vious week. Shipping instructions 
were good, however, and the mills in 
the area averaged close to a five-day 
week, Sales reached 54% of capacity, 
compared with 33% in the previous 
week and 93% a year ago. Over a 
fifth of the week’s business was for 
export or to the Army Quartermaster. 

The chief occupation of the bakery 
flour sales departments was to price 
out p.d.s. cars to the few bakers who 


still remain on a price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis. A few small lots of no 
more than a car or two each were 
sold for immediate shipment on a 
120-day basis. Otherwise the volume 
of bakery flour business continued 
about as low as in the previous two 
or three weeks. One order reached 
the 15,000-sack class, and this was a 
great exception to the rule. 

Continued high milling wheat costs 
and sluggish millfeed returns held 
flour prices to a high level. Buyers 
have been shying from the market 
and show signs of continuing if prices 
remain high. Most have contracts 
which carry them until November or 
December. 

Meanwhile, bakery flour directions 
continued very good, and family flour 
directions were heavy. Consequently, 
mills were operating on a full work 
week and in some instances running 
six and seven days. New demand in 
the family flour trade was mild. Al- 
though flour production was heavy, 
offerings of clears were scarce, par- 
ticularly for nearby. September com- 
mitments were sold some time back, 
and the lack of sufficient clears offer- 
ings has strengthened the market 
considerably, especially on .7% ash 
clears. 

The Army bought some flour dur- 
ing the week, amounting to moderate 
sized lots from several southwestern 
and western mills. Export inquiry was 
rather quiet, although Norway com- 
pleted purchases for November ship- 
ment early in the week. Latin Ameri- 
can trade was moderate. 

Quotations Sept. 25, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.74@5.81, standard 
95% patent $5.64@5.71, straight $5.59 
@5.66; established brands of family 
flour $6.20@7.35, first clears $3.90@ 
4.25, second clears $3.70@3.75, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.55 3.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4%4 days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and averaged 44%, compared 
with 15% the preceding week and 
26% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices Sept. 25 were 
up 10¢ sack, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 3¢ sack 
higher than a week previous. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued extremely limited, with sales 
again averaging only about 10% of 
capacity. Running time was again 
about four days. Prices were un- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Blend Trade Restricted 
as Buyers Take Only Nearby Needs 


Trade in semolina blends was quiet 
in the week ending Sept. 25 as maca- 
roni and noodle product manufac- 
turers continued to purchase nearby 
needs in small quantities. 

Prices continue strong, and manu- 
facturers see little incentive for 
booking heavily for forward require- 
ments. Durum wheat prices ranged 
up to $3.67 bu. at Minneapolis for 
top quality offerings as arrivals of 
this type remained sparse. Current 
shipments are from the late durum 
area, where rust infestation was the 
worst, and consequently wheat with 
a good test weight is even less avail- 
able than previously. 

Buying of macaroni and noodle 
products was reported routine for this 
time of the year, with prices steady. 

Semolina blends were quoted at 
$7.95@8.10 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on Sept. 25, with granular blends 50¢ 
ewt. less. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 25, were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 

’ Ib $3.54 3.67 

9 It 3.53. @3.67 

it : 1.51 3.66 

i 3.48 @3.64 

it 3.467 3.62 
5 it .40@3 

D3.44 

a 


58 
: 3.286 
It 3.1 


s 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Sept 21-2 189,500 176,552 93t 
Previous week 189,500 *183,893 97t 
Year ago 179,500 236,885 129 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 25, 1953 . 2,050, 767¢ 
July 1, Sept. 26, 1952 2,378,459 


*Revised. +Totals include blended prod 


ucts 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD ABOUT STEADY 


- <> 
Supply, Demand Fairly Well Matched; 
Formula Feed Mixers 
Buy for Nearby 

Millfeed prices were steady to a 
shade easier in the central states 
and the Southwest but firm and mod- 
erately higher in the Northwest 
Sept. 28 as compared with a week 
earlier. Feed mixers continued to 
take only replacement supplies in 
most instances, but offerings were 
fairly well cleaned up. 

Sales of formula feed held to a 
steady pace for most manufacturers 
in the Northwest last week, with the 
volume generally considered good for 
the season. A moderate dropping off 
in demand developed late in the week 
for some firms, but this was regarded 
as only a temporary lull. 

A steady upswing in business is 
generally anticipated as more laying 
flocks are housed and buying of dairy 
feed and pig feeds develops. A big 
question mark hangs over the pros- 
pects for beef cattle feeds this year, 
with bookings for forward shipment 
far less than a year ago at this time. 
Meanwhile, dairy feed bookings are 
reported to be about up to expecta- 
tions. 

Turkey feed sales now have dropped 
off substantially as marketings are 
under way. A fairly large number of 
birds started late in the season re- 
main to be fed, however. 

Baby pig feeds and hog concen- 
trates moved in good volume last 
week, and laying feeds continued to 
make up the bulk of volume. A good 
expansion in this business is expect- 
ed if cold weather continues. 

Efforts to stimulate beef cattle feed 
bookings have been largely unsuccess- 
ful, feed manufacturers report, with 
the cattlemen in the range areas 
“sitting on the fence” and feed lot 
operators also uncertain. 

Formula feed business was rather 
disappointing in the Southwest last 
week. The slowness in demand 
reached all the way back to the re- 
tail level, and as a consequence re- 
tailers were not ordering much re- 
placement stock. 

The only line of feed which shows 
any encouraging signs is poultry feed, 
both broiler and laying = mash. 
Throughout most of the South and 
the Southwest the poultry business 
seems to have survived the rigors of 
the prolonged drouth, although some 
of the drouth relief supplies may be 
finding their way to farm flocks. This 
has caused a reduction in formula 
feed demand in some instances. 

Broiler feed demand was_ good. 
While broiler prices remain around 
25@27¢ lb., demand for hatching eggs 
exceeds the supply. However, it may 
be fortunate that not as many broil- 
ers are being put in as the trade 
seems to want, because a soft price 
spot around the holiday season may 
not be so severe on the raisers. 

Some cattle feed bookings were 
made this week from the northern 
parts of the territory, but they con- 
tinue to be far below a year ago. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,701 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,078 tons 
in the previous week and 52,555 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
583,562 tons as compared with 632,- 
409 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Turn Stronger 


Higher Premiums Rule in Cash Market as 
Supplies Tighten; Aid Program a Factor 


Wheat futures prices advanced in averaged low. As a result, test weight 
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the week ending Sept. 28, with Kan- 
sas City and Chicago posting the best 
gains. Chicago contracts were up 3% 
a5¢ bu. in the period, while Kansas 
City values moved up 4% @4'4¢ bu. 
Minneapolis December gained 1¢ 
while the May contract there lost 4%¢ 
in the week’s trade. Price movements 
were somewhat erratic during the 
week, with a downturn in the period 
followed by moderate strength later 
on. The market apparently derived 
most of its support from the Wash- 
ington report that the government 
was about to embark on a surplus 
disposal plan involving grains. Cash 
wheat prices were stronger, with pre- 
mium advances made at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City as a result of tight- 
ening supplies. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Sept. 28 were: Chicago December 
$1.95-1.95144, March $1.96%-%, May 
$1.9554-%, July $1.89%4; Minneapolis 

December $2.20, May $2.11%, July 
$2.07; Kansas City December 
$2.02%, March $2.0514-34, May $2.02. 


futures 


Aid Program Aired 

The news concerning the surplus- 
disposal program of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (formerly 
Mutual Security Agency) was gener- 
ally interpreted as a constructive fac- 
tor in the wheat market as wheat was 
prominently mentioned as one of the 
commodities likely to benefit from the 
program. However, some government 
sources have intimated that wheat 
exports very likely may not be stimu- 
lated to any great extent by the pro- 
gram since foreign nations partici- 
pating will likely prefer to purchase 
other U. S. surplus commodities, such 
as tobacco, with the money allotted. 
Under the program the U.S. would 
sell agricultural products for foreign 
currencies, which in turn would be 
used for economic assistance in the 
nations participating. The impact of 
this program on the wheat market 
remains to be seen. 

While U.S. exports so far this sea- 
son have held up well in relation to 
shipments a year ago, the prospects 
for the next few months do not ap- 
pear good, on the basis of trade esti- 
mates of forward sales. Inspections of 
wheat for export (grain only) totaled 
54 million bushels through Sept. 18, 
which compares with 55.2 million in 
the same period last year. Shipments 
so far this year include those made 
against the Pakistan relief program. 

The Canadian wheat board last 
week initiated a policy whereby ex- 
porters may sell wheat or flour with 
the price to be settled after the com- 
modity is loaded at seaboard. Interest 
was reported to have picked up im- 
mediately after the announcement. 


Receipts Drop Off 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 8.5 million bushels for the 
week ended Sept. 24 compared with 
10.3 million a week earlier and 88 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. Movement to spring wheat 
markets moderated further, with only 
2,113 cars of all classes received at 
Minneapolis and 2,150 at Duluth. 

The cash wheat situation was ir- 
regular, with further price adjust- 
ments taking place within the various 
protein brackets. Receipts now repre- 
sent wheat from the later-threshed 
fields where rust damage was severe, 
and the test weight of the arrivals 


became an increasingly important fac- 
tor. The best demand was for 58 lb. 
wheat or better. Based on 58 Ib. test 
weight, ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring on 
Sept. 25 was quoted at 12@14¢ over 
December, 12% protein at 200 26¢ 
over, 13% protein 254 30¢ over, 14% 
protein 35@39¢ over, 15° protein 45¢ 
over, and 16% protein 54¢ over. Test 
weight discounts ran 3@5¢ for each 
pound under 58 lb. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.91% and the durum 
10.82%. 

As in the case of bread wheat, 
durum receipts also reflected the se- 
vere rust damage done to the later- 
sown fields, and a large share of the 
durum arrivals showed extremely 
light test weight. Trading basis held 
steady to somewhat stronger for the 
occasional cars showing 58 lb. or bet- 
ter, while bid prices weakened 15¢ 
to 25¢ per bushel on the real low test 
weight lots. Durum testing 60 Ib. 
ranged $3.45 @ 3.67, while 51-lb. durum 
dropped to $2.80@2.85. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Sept. 25: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein ...... i 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
each Ib 
each 4% on 14 to 
over 14%%. 


Test weight—3@5¢ 
Moisture—1l1¢ 
1@2¢ each \%& 


under 5S Ib 


14% %; 


Milling Supplies Scarce 


Supplies of milling wheat were very 
scarce at Kansas City last week, and 
as a result prices were up sharply. 
Premiums for cash were as much as 
6¢ higher, and advances of up to 8¢ 
in the basic December future left 
cash wheat values nearly 14¢ over a 
week previous. Receipts totaled 644 
cars last week, compared with 843 in 
the previous week and 642 a year ago, 
but only a scattering of the arrivals 
was classed as of milling quality. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard pre- 
miums were 37 6¢ higher, closing at 
17142@20¢ over December Sept. 28. 
For 12.5% protein the premium was 
26@3912¢ over, or 6¢ higher than a 
week ago. The premium range for 
14% protein was 2904512¢ over. 
Thus the better quality offerings of 
14% have now reached the spread 
over December that was encountered 
on the September basis. December 
wheat opened last week at $1.95 and 
closed on the week’s high of $2.02% 
on Sept. 28. Farmer selling of wheat 
was at a very limited pace in spite of 
the advance in values. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 25, 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.16% @2.49 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.15% 72.48% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard 2.14%@2.46% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 213% @2.44% 
No. 1 Red . 961 2.00% 


No. 2 Red . . oe ; 951 2.00 
No. 3 Red 944% 41.99 
No. 4 Red si . 7 1.93% @1.98 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Sept. 21 at $2.49@2.50 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 1@2¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was poor, with supplies plentiful. 
Wheat markets sagged in the Pa- 
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1955 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
North 


and 
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Southeast 

Coast 
Totals 

Percentage of total U.S. output 


*Revised 
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week 
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Year 
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Ten-year 
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City (including Wichita and Salina) 
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output 
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Five-year average 
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»-day week 
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Sept. 20-25 


ago 50 


CENTRAL 
Mills in 
Kentucky, 
zinta 


AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
North Carolina, Tennesse Vir 
Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Flour 
output 


m0 SOL 


6-day week 

capacity 
Sept. 21-26 671,400 
Previous week 671.400 *6§ 6,554 
Year ago 671,000 560 
Two years ago 671,400 5SS1,484 
Five-year average 
Ten-year ay 

*Revised. 
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BUPPFALO 


b-day week 
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output 
Sept. 21-26 
Previous 
Year 
Two years ago 
Five 
Te neVear 
Revised 
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week 


159 .sS00 
year average 


average 
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Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
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»-day week 
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s weel 215 O00 "174,428 s1 
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Portland 


Sept 1-26 133.000 


Mills 


99,874 


and Interior Oregon 


lou wee 135,000 108,278 
ago 133 661 
mo 1 
Five-year averane 
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MILLFPEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed 
with season total of (1) 
of Kansas City and 8st 
Jbakota and Montana 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


in tons for week 
principal mills in 
Joseph (2) 


including Minneapoli 


Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Sept, 20-25 
Previous week 
Two ' 21,977 
1952 5,741 
1951 26.921 
1950 15,643 
1949 27 
Five-yr average 26,159 317, 


. 25 696 295,149 
424,517 


wks. age 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


ending 

Nebraska, 
principal 
St. Paul and Jouluth- Superior aa) 
Production computed on the bass 7 


Northwest* 
Crop 


Sept towether 
and the citle 
North and South 
mills of 


and prior two week 
Kansas and Oklahoma 
mills of Minnesota, lowa 
flour extraction 


of 72% 


Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date 


year 


11,104 
112,114 


118.965 7 183.562 





cific Northwest last week, with lack 
of export bookings. Exporters have 
their old commitments covered. There 
was no incentive to buy with ample 
wheat on hand and enough coming 
through to take care of current re- 
quirements. Mill requirements are 
light due to slow flour bookings, and 
they are only interested in special 
types of wheat. Harvest is just about 
over, and seeding is going on in the 
dust. No general rains as yet, which 
farmers would like to have in order 
to get in a full fall planting. White 
wheat prices at the close of the week 
were unchanged at around $2.26 bu., 
track, Portland. 


PLAN SOUTHWEST MEETING 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—-Plans for 
a convention of the Southwest Bak- 
ers Assn., in Albuquerque were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the board of 
governors Sept. 20 at the Alvarado 
Hotel. Officials of the group from 
Arizona, West Texas and New Mexico 
attended a buffet-dinner dance at the 
Fez Club. Also on hand were some 
members of allied trades from dif- 
ferent states. John Chiordi of Albu- 
querque is president of the associa- 
tion, and Walter E. Laine, also of 
Albuquerque, is general chairman of 
the convention. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
changes in the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s program for financing and 
servicing CCC price support loans. 

“In view of the heavy crops to be 
financed through such loans this 
fall,’ USDA said, ‘‘the program is 
intended to achieve maximum invest- 
ment of private funds in CCC crop 
loans, thus relieving the U.S. Trea- 
sury as much as possible of a finan- 
cial burden which would have to be 
taken through public bor- 
rowing.” 

The changes announced by USDA 
do not involve any change in the 
rate of interest to be paid by pro- 
ducers, which remains at 4%. 

Lending agencies, mainly country 
banks, will, as before, receive an in- 
terest rate of 242% per annum for 
the use of their funds while invested, 
and, in addition, they will receive a 
fee of up to %% per annum for 
services, depending upon the nature 


care ol 
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USDA Changes Program for 


Financing, Servicing CCC Loans 


of the services performed, USDA 
said. In the case of grains and simi- 
lar commodities handled, the rate will 
be 42% per annum. 

Lending agencies which disburse 
cotton loans and retain their funds 
in the program by accepting certifi- 
cates of interest but which forward 
the individual notes to CCC for custo- 
dy and servicing, will receive 242% in- 
terest on the certificates and a fee 
of 8% per bale to cover costs of dis- 
bursing and scheduling loans. 

Certificates of interest will be of- 
fered for the first time in connection 
with CCC grain and other commodi- 
ty loans, an extension of a practice 
already in effect on cotton loans. 
These certificates will be freely ne- 
gotiable, will bear interest at the 
rate of 244% per annum, and will 
be redeemed prior to maturity by 
CCC promptly at any time upon de- 
mand. Information regarding these 
certificates of interest will be obtain- 
able at any Federal Reserve Bank or 
Branch about Oct. 1. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON-~—-The Commodity 
Credit Corp. announces that it is “in- 
viting broader participation in financ- 
ing of CCC loans.” 

At the present time banks financ- 
ing CCC receive an interest 
rate of 2! per annum. Henceforth, 
banks will receive an additional 12% 
for services in connection with loans 
on grains. (See accompanying story.) 

In the meantime, the creaky field 
office structure of CCC is weakening 
further. This observation is support- 
ed by the news that the big central 
field office of CCC at Chicago will 
lose the services of its senior field 
office chief, George Bradley. It is 
understood that Mr. Bradley, now at 
retirement status, has decided that 
the wear and tear of operating for 
government is not worth the candle 
and he has decided to call it quits. 

Here at national headquarters of- 
ficials say that the conditions in the 
CCC field offices are not improving 
and the level of efficiency is impaired 
by the steady turnover of personnel, 
and its replacement under peak work 
load demands with untrained person- 
nel cannot lead to effective operating 
conditions. 


loans 


The cash commission merchants 
may ~vecall some years back when 
they showed in chapter and verse 


the inefficiency of CCC field offices 
in reporting to and paying farmers 
for deliveries of grain to CCC field 
offices when the government ordered 
the movement of grain from country 
points to terminal markets. 
Appeal Made 

present administrafion 
cash commission mer- 
chant group made an appeal to the 
new administrative staff that com- 
mission men’s services be made use- 
ful in the handling of CCC grain 
movement. At that time no com- 
mitments were given the commission 
men, and subsequently nothing has 
been done 

With the government now under- 
taking a steady drive to reduce ex- 
penditures at every possible point, it 
seems possible that the cash com- 


When 


took 


the 
over, a 





By John Cipperly 





mission merchants should be entitled 
to another hearing, at which time 
their services could be appraised as 
a money-saving device for the gov- 
ernment, as a means of reducing pay- 
roll charges for the government and 
increasing overall efficiency of the 
staffs of CCC field offices. 

In the case of the revision of the 
charges allotted to banks in handling 
CCC commodity loan paper, there is 
no overall increase in cost to the 
government, but it is a larger slice 
of the loan program interest melon 
at a sacrifice on the part of the 
government. 

To observers here it now seems 
time to re-examine the commission 
merchants’ case and determine if 
they cannot gain a place at the table 
but at the same time reduce govern- 
ment costs and promote efficiency in 
handling the loan programs for 
grains. 
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RESIGNS PMA POST 

CHICAGO—George D. Bradley has 
announced his resignation as director 
of the Chicago Commodity Office of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, effective Sept. 25. He has 
occupied the position since 1942, and 
previously served as farmer fieldman 
and state committeeman in Indiana, 
before transferring to Washington as 
a regional official of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, which 
later became part of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. He 
plans to return to his farm, near 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
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VANCOUVER COUNCIL NAMED 
VANCOUVER—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
last week a council for the ensuing 
year was chosen, together with com- 
mittees on arbitration and appeal. 
The new council will meet shortly to 
name officers. Retiring president is 
David W. Moss of East Asiatic Co., 
(B. C.) Ltd., while D. Roy Davis of 
Buckerfield’s Ltd., was vice president 





last year. Elected to the new council 
were: Mr. Davis; M. W. Berridge, 
Canada Grain Export Co.; R. M. 
Bryan, Hall Bryan, Ltd.; D. H. Bur- 
ney, Searle Terminals, Ltd.; C. W. 
Richardson, Leval & Co., Ltd.; J. C. 
Whittle, Midland Pacific Terminals, 
Ltd., and F. C. Wilkins, James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd. 
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150 ATTEND WISCONSIN 
BAKER-ALLIED OUTING 


MILWAUKEE—About 150 bakers 
and allied tradesmen from Wiscon- 
sin and nearby states attended the 
recent fourth annual Wisconsin Bak- 
ers-Allied Trades golf tournament and 
summer outing at the Schwartz Ho- 
tel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

Fifty-one golfers participated in the 
golf tournament. Also on the enter- 
tainment program was a_ horseshoe 
tournament and a card party for the 
ladies. Activities concluded with an 
evening dinner during which winners 
of the various events were awarded 
prizes. Attendance prizes also were 
awarded. Fifty-one contributions from 
allied firms and individuals were re- 
ceived and made possible a galaxy of 
prizes, including portable radios, elec- 
tric mixers, toasters, roasters and 
other appliances. 

Meeting with the bakers and allied 
trades was the Wisconsin Production 
Men's Club whose scheduled monthly 
meeting at Stevens Point, Wis., was 
moved to Elkhart Lake to enable 
members to enjoy the day’s program. 
Approximately 20 members attended. 

Awards for driving the longest dis- 
tance to attend the outing went to 
John Woodward and E. A. Lundin, 
Jr., Nolingberg Bakery Co., Iron 
River, Mich., representing the bak- 
ers, and to J. M. Feist, Standard 
Brands, Inc., and I. R. Chriss, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, both of Minneapolis. 








In golf, the president’s trophy 
awarded by the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, Ine., for low gross 


among bakers again went to Richard 
Everix, Everix Bakery, Fond du Lac, 
who becomes permanent owner of 
this trophy. He shot an 81 for the 
18 holes. 

The secretary’s cup, awarded annu- 
ally to the allied trade man with low 
gross was won by Max Shimon, Wa- 
tertown Egg Co., also a repeater, and 
who won the first leg of the award 
in 1951 but did not compete last year. 
His score was 76. 

Shooting a 73, William Bibble, Mrs. 
Karl’s Bakeries, Milwaukee, won low 
net honors among bakers, and Gene 
Becker, Rapinwax Paper Co., shot a 
72 to win this honor for the allied 
group. 

John Jennings, John Jennings Co., 
Chicago, won a prize for his longest 
drive and Ray Ping, M. Erickson Bak- 
ery, LaCrosse, won one for coming 
closest to the pin. 

In the ladies’ golf tournament, 
Marg Pinahs, Milwaukee retail bake 
shop operator, and Grace Morey, De- 
licious Food Shop, Oshkosh, battled 
it out for the longest drive to win 
awards for their efforts. Evelyn Heb- 
erling, Bay State Milling Co., Wino- 
na, Minn., shot a 91 for low gross 
honors. 

Due to the large number of golf- 
ers who “hit” the blind bogey, draw- 
ings for the five awards set aside 
for this purpose were necessitated. 
Winners were Dick Metz, Gerhardt 
Quality Bakery, Fond du Lac; Fred 
Ritter, Tennant & Hoyt, Lake City, 
Minn.; Charles Regan, Chicago Me- 
tallic Mfg. Co., Chicago, and Oscar 
Dick, Dick Bros. Bakery, Manitowoc. 

Ray Pincezkowski, Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, general outing chairman, 
won horseshoe pitching honors. 
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A. E. Staley Begins 
Construction of 
New Feed Plant 


DECATUR, ILL.—Construction has 
been started here by the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., corn and soybean 
processor, on a new feed mixing plant 
with an annual capacity of more than 
100,000 tons. 

Representing a total investment of 
approximately $1,000,000, the new 
plant will manufacture the company’s 
complete line of feeds and concen- 
trates for distribution primarily in 
Illinois and other midwestern states. 

The plant, which officials said will 
include the most modern mixing 
equipment developed in the formula 
feed industry, is scheduled for com- 
pletion early next year. 

Designed for the manufacture of 
both concentrates and complete live- 
stock and poultry feeds, the plant will 
be of the continuous batch type. It 
will include 10 large elevator bins for 
storage of bulk ingredients, and the 
latest facilities for pre-mixing of 
small volume ingredients such as anti- 
biotics, vitamins and trace minerals. 

Clyde Thompson, manager of A. E. 
Staley formula feed sales, said special 
equipment has been designed for the 
new plant to handle the mixing of ex- 
clusive Staley ingredients which the 
company’s researchers say contain a 
number of new growth factors. 

The Staley company, largest com- 
bined corn and soybean processor in 
the world, has the capacity for 
processing more than 120,000 bu. of 
corn and soybeans daily. It has grain 
elevator storage capacity at Decatur 
for 11 million bushels. 
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New Cosby-Hodges 
Mill at Birmingham 
Nears Completion 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Nearing 
completion at Birmingham is the new 
feed mill of the Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., manufacturer of Jazz feeds. 

Company Officials said the 1% mil- 
lion dollar mill will be one of the 
most modern feed plants in the coun- 
try. They said it will be a batch-line 
plant, with bulk handling of ingredi- 
ents, manufacturing control from a 
central push-button panel and _ indi- 
vidual weigh-ups of each ingredient 
for batch mixing with an automatic 
tape record providing a check on ac- 
curacy. 

The unloading operation will em- 
ploy four men who will unload 80 to 
100 tons of bulk raw materials per 
hour, channeling them into 32 bins 
and four liquid storage tanks. 

Except for a few ingredients which 
must be ground, the flow of ingredi- 
ents, after being placed in the bins, 
will be controlled from the push-but- 
ton mixing panel. With the control 
system, two men will assemble the 
ingredients in four scales. The equip- 
ment is capable of assembling 45 tons 
of ingredients per hour, Cosby-Hodges 
officials said. 

In order to have flexibility in the 
new operation, company officials said, 
the mill will have 77 bins for storing 
more than 600 tons of finished feeds. 
Fork trucks will be used for ware- 
housing and loading finished bags of 
feeds. 
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Army Flour Buying 
Total 143,132 
Sacks in Week 


CHICAGO—tThe Purchasing Office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
143,132 sacks of both hard and soft 
wheat flour during the week ending 
Sept. 26. Awards were made on three 
separate days. 

On Sept. 22 the Army bought 90,632 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
50-lb. export sacks. Awards were as 
follows: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 14,800 ewt. for Stockton, 
Cal., at $6.03, 921 cwt. for Oakland, 
Cal., at $6.08; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Angeles, Cal., 14,800 cwt. for 
Stockton at $6.02; Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, 38,884 cwt. for Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at $6.01, 6,447 ecwt. for Seattle, 
at $6.11, 4,780 ewt. for New Orleans, 
at $5.62 and 10,000 cwt. for New 
Cumberland, Pa., at $6.02. 

On Sept. 24 the Army purchased 
52,100 sacks of hard wheat flour for 
the Navy packed in both 50-lb. export 
and domestic sacks. 

The domestic flour consisted of 
8,500 cwt. packed in 50-lb. papers as 
follows: Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
600 cwt. for Newport, R.I., at $5.48, 
700 ewt. for Boston at $5.48, 400 cwt. 
for Philadelphia, at $5.43, 2,000 cwt. 
for Bainbridge, Md., at $5.43, 400 cwt. 
for Pensacola, Fla., at $5.29, 500 cwt. 
for Flour Bluff, Texas, at $5.08, 3,000 
ewt. for Millington, Tenn., at $5.04; 
Crowther Bros. Milling Co., Malad 
City, Idaho, 400 cwt. for Torrence, 
Cal., at $5.40; Toomey’s Mills, New- 
Wyo., 500 ewt. for Seattle, 


Los 


castle, 
at $5.40 

The remainder of the flour was 
packed in 50-lb. export insect treated 
sacks and awarded as follows: Kan- 
Milling Co., Wichita, 1,300 cwt. 
for Torrence, Cal., at $6.13 and 400 
ewt. for Philadelphia, Pa., at $6.05; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 20,000 ewt. for Oakland, Cal., 
at $6.06; General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco, 20,000 cwt. for Oakland or 
Stockton, Cal., at $5.09; Kerr Gifford 
& Co., Inc., Portland, 1,900 ewt. for 
Seattle, Wash., at $6.08 

On Sept. 25 the Army bought 400 
cwt. of soft wheat flour for the Navy 
packed in 50-lb. export sacks from 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, for Norfolk, Va., at $5.93. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS SET FOR MEETING 
OF TRI-SECTION OF AACC 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS Pro- 

gram plans have been announced for 

a Tri-Section meeting of the Ameri- 

can Association of Cereal Chemists. 

The meeting will be held Oct. 2-3 at 

Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
The program will begin Friday 

afternoon, Oct. 2, and will end with 

a luncheon Saturday, Oct. 3, preced- 

ing the Kansas State-Nebraska foot- 

ball game. 

On Oct. 2, Dr. William Schrenk, 
Kansas State, will speak on the “Ap- 
plication of Flame Photometry,” and 
R. A. Barackman, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago Heights, IIl., will dis- 
“Chemical Leavening Agents.” 
At a banquet in the evening, Mr. 
Barackman, AACC president, will 
discuss AACC affairs, and Dr. How- 
ard T. Hill, head of the Kansas State 
speech department, will speak. 

Speakers and their topics Oct. 3 
will be Dr. R. J. Dimler, Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill., “Principles and Tech- 
niques of Chromatography”; Thomas 
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Griffith, Kansas State, ‘Analysis of 
Sugars in Bread by Paper Chroma- 
tography”; Dr. Byron S. Miller, Fed- 
eral Hard Winter Wheat Quality Lab- 
oratory, Manhattan, “Application of 
Ionic Exchange Resins and Parti- 
tion Chromatography to Organic An- 
alysis,” and Dr. John Pazur, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, “Paper 
Chromatography as a Technique for 
Following Amylolytic Activity.” 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. STALEY FORMS 
EXPORT CORPORATION 

DECATUR, ILL.— The formation 
of a wholly-owned subsidiary, Staley 
International, Inc., to handle the sale 
of its products in the Western Hemi- 
sphere outside the U.S. has been 
announced by the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., corn and soybean 
processor. 

The new corporation, which will 
have offices in the Staley administra- 
tion building here, is incorporated in 
Delaware. Its president is E. M. 
Bailey, Staley export sales manager 
since 1927. 

Other officers, all of them employ- 
ees of the parent corporation, are 
V. R. March, vice president; R. S. 
Bass, treasurer; Pauline Cable, secre- 
tary; Herbert Scholes, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer; E. K. Scheiter 
and Walter E. Morey, directors. 

Staley International will market 
starches, syrups, vegetable oils, feeds, 
groceries and numerous other pro- 
ducts manufactured by the parent 
company from corn and soybeans. 

Pointing out that about a third of 
the Staley company’s export business 
is with Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, Mr. Bailey said the new cor- 
poration should result in an intensi- 
fication of the Staley sales effort in 
that trading area. 

Staley International was organized 
in conformance with a regulation of 
the U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 





which is designed to encourage the 
expansion of trade with Wes‘ern 
Hemisphere countries. 3ailey said 


some 800 such companies have been 
organized in this country since the 
adoption of the regulation. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LirFeE—— 


Chemists to Publish 
Book on Storage 


ST. PAUL—A monograph entitled 
‘Storage of Cereal Grains and Their 
Products” is being published by the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The book contains eleven 
chapters written by men selected for 
their expert knowledge of specific 
fields. An attempt has been made to 
deal with sound practice in storing 
cereals and with related scientific 
knowledge. 

As moisture is the most important 
single factor affecting storage, a 
separate chapter has been devoted to 
this subject. Particular attention is 
paid to the various methods used for 
its determination. Other chapters 
deal with the major effects of stor- 
age, such as changes in chemical, 
physical, and nutritive properties, the 
microflora of grain and the respira- 
tion and heating of grain. 

Chapters V and VI deal with insects 
and rodents, respectively. Both con- 
tain much practical advice in addition 
to authoritative coverage of scientific 
studies. Areas in which practical ex- 
perience rather than laboratory study 
has been dominant are well covered 
with chapters on the country storage 
of grain, terminal elevators, and 
grain drying. 

While the major emphasis of the 
book is on grain storage, chapters 


have been written on bulk storage of 
flour and on the packaging of cereal 
products. Information is provided in 
the latter chapters on underlying prin- 
ciples and on the wide range of pack- 
age types now used for cereal prod- 
ucts. 

Fifteen experts, drawn from uni- 
versities, government organizations 
and industry, contributed to the vol- 
ume. The editors are the well-known 
Canadian cereal chemists, J. A. An- 
derson and A. W. Alcock. It is ex- 
pected that the book will be off the 
press in the early part of next year. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
COMMISSION CHARGES UP 
KANSAS CITY—Members of the 

Kansas City Board of Trade voted 

Sept. 8 to increase commission 

charges on grain futures trades. The 

action had been recommended by the 
directors of the board because of 
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increased costs of doing business. The 
non-member rates now are $15 for 
5,000 bu. or multiples, and $4 per 
1,000 bu., compared with $12.50 and 
$3.50 previously in effect. For mem- 
bers, the rates are proportionately 
higher as follows: 

For resident members for buying 
and selling, closing the trade and 
clearing same day, $2.50 per 5,000 bu. 
lot and 75¢ per 1,000 bu. lot. For 
resident members for buying and 
selling, applying the offsetting trade 
to the principal through the Grain 
Clearing Co., $2.50 per 5,000 bu. lot 
and 75¢ per 1,000 bu. lot. For resi- 
dent members for buying and sell- 
ing and clearing when carried for 
more than one day, $5 per 5,000 bu 
lot and $1.50 per 1,000 bu. lot. For 
non-resident members for buying and 
selling, $7.50 per 5,000 bu. lot and 
$2 per 1,000 bu. lot. 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


cme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—coo 
CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% 
PASTRY KING— 


kie and doughnut flour 


r 
_cracker sponge flou 


l, soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 | 
| 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Centennial rourine mis co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©@ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


i | 


eh 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 





WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 





~ * _ 
NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S:» MOST“MODERN 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Ala lour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


bama F) 


SDOM 
ie 


High 
Protein 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skatT?-e, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
, CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








y ue 
Y WHKELLY \ 
MILLING } 


Tie 

WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR Qual ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 

















Deferred Price 
Sales of Canadian 
Flour Permitted 


TORONTO—Sales policy changes 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, while 
not stacking up to the drastic price 
reductions recently rumored in Ameri- 
can market circles, are seen by the 
trade as evidence of the board’s deter- 
mination to facilitate trade wherever 
possible. While the new regulations 
are not as far reaching as may be 
desired, they are seen as a step in the 
right direction. 

The first move announced by the 
board involved the granting of a 
privilege whereby importers can con- 
tract for purchases of wheat with the 
price to be settled after the wheat is 
actually loaded at the seaboard. There 
was a noticeable improvement in U.K. 
interest in Canadian wheat concur- 
rent with this announcement. 

Another announcement covered 
sales of flour, under both the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement and at 
Class II rates, on a deferred price 
basis. 

Flour Bookings 

In addition to sales at prevailing 
prices, in accordance with terms al- 
ready announced by the board, book- 
ings of flour milled from western 
wheat, other than from No. 5, No. 6 
and durum, will be considered on the 
basis of a deferred price. This price 
can be fixed at any time up to five 
market days after the date of the 
ocean bill of lading on sales covering 
shipments ex-St. Lawrence and At- 
lantic ports, but in no case later 
than five market days after the date 
of the ocean bill of lading. In the case 
of Canadian Pacific coast ports the 
time limit is 15 days. 

All flour sales made on a deferred 
price basis have to be booked with 
the board on a provisional basis prior 
to the first market close thereafter. 

The regulations go on to state that 
when the final price is established, 
an adjustment will be made between 
the board and the mill. 

If the final price basis No. 1 north- 
ern, inside or outside the agreement 
whichever is applicable to the type of 
sale, is less than $1.86 bu. basis No. 1 
northern, in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, the provisional 
price at which mills book in their 
wheat, the board will immediately re- 
fund to the mill the difference in 
price, calculated on the equivalent 
quantity of wheat involved. Similarly, 
the mill will immediately pay the 
difference if the price is more than 
$1.86 bu. 


No Interest Involved 

No interest will be allowed or 
charged on either adjustment, al- 
though the board will have a right 
to assess interest if payment is de- 
layed. In cases where no final price 
has been established with the board 
prior to the close of the market on 
the last day of the set period, the 
price for No. 1 northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver as 
announced at the close of the mar- 
ket will automatically become the 
final price basis for determining the 
adjustment. 

Bookings of flour on a deferred 
price basis will be subject to board 
confirmation, and the authorities re- 
serve the right to consider each ap- 
plication on its merits, to accept or 
reject any application, to limit the 


volume of such type of booking with 
any mill, to confine such booking to 
shipments to particular destinations 
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and to alter from time to time, if nec- 
essary, the specified period within 
which the final price must be estab- 
lished. 


For the purposes of issuing the 
export permit the intended destina- 
tion of Class II sales of flour must be 
disclosed to the board at the time of 
booking, although the mill will have 
the right to divert the flour to any 
other destination provided that im- 
mediate notification is made to the 
board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. M. WILLSON JOINS 
AMF BAKERY DIVISION 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A. M. Willson 
has been named southeastern sales 
representative of American Machine 
& Foundry Company’s bakery divi- 
sion, it was announced by Morehead 
Patterson, AMF board chairman and 
president. 

With headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
he will handle the complete line of 
AMF and AMF-Union bakery ma- 
chinery and ovens. His territory will 
include Alabama, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. 

Mr. Willson, who has been associ- 
ated with the baking industry for 
more than 25 years, was formerly 
with the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, 
Iowa. He joined Bettendorf as a 
salesman in 1933 and had been sales 
manager for the past 10 years. 








BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOME DROUTH DAIRY FEED 
REGISTRATIONS REJECTED 


KANSAS CITY — State feed con- 
trol officials in some southern states 
are rejecting registrations of drouth 
emergency dairy feed because the fat 
content is below the minimum level 
required by state law. A number of 
southern states have a_ regulation 
that dairy feeds must contain 24% 
fat to be eligible for registration and 
sale. 

Feed manufacturers point out that 
as a matter of practical formulation, 
it is impossible to meet this require- 
ment and at the same time follow 
the government formula which re- 
quires 50% corn and 30% cottonseed 
meal in the dairy ration. As a result, 
some applications for registration in 
these states have been withdrawn 
and appeals made to Production & 
Marketing Administration officials in 
Washington to correct the impasse. 

It would be possible to meet the 
2%% fat guarantee if feed manu- 
facturers could be sure they would 
receive hydraulic processed cotton- 
seed meal, but there is no assurance 
that CCC will deliver them this type 
of meal in replacement of their in- 
ventories. The chances are that the 
feed miller will receive a solvent meal 
with a fat content of 1% or less. 
Even if the corn used averages 344% 
fat, the average of this major portion 
of the total ration falls below the 
state standard. 


Nutritionists for feed manufactur- 
ing companies say that while it is 
theoretically possible to make up 
the difference in the remaining 20% 
of the formula, such a solution is not 
a practical one. They point out that 
in a drouth emergency dairy feed- 
in contrast to a dairv supplement to 
be fed with good pasture—vitamin A 
must be provided in the mixed feed. 
This may mean the use of a substan- 
tial amount of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, which runs about 2% in fat. 
Minerals and molasses, two other in- 
gredients likely to be preferred in 
the remaining 20%, also contribute 
nothing to making up the fat deficit. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Q-otations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
High Low Close Close 
Sept. Sept. 
21, 28, 
1953 1953 
41% 42% 
43% 44% 


Allis-Chalmers 
Am, Cyanamid 
A-D-M Co, 
Borden 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Gen. Mills, Ine, 
Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Pid. $4 , 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Pfd. $7 : 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Proc. & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co, 
Pid. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Sterling Drug 
United Biscuit 
of America 37° q 34 
Victor Ch. Works. 347 2454 26% 
Ward Baking Co. 23 18 23 


Bid Asked 
Allied Mil's, Ine. 25 25% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 8514 86% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 119 125 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 168% 170 
Dow Chemical. $4 A Pfd 100% 102 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 113 145% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $350 Pfd. 92% of 
General Mills. Inc., 34% Pfd. 112 116 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 96% 98 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 92% 92% 
St. Regis P. Co., $4.40 Pfd. 92% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 81% 
St rling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 89% 
Sunshine B'scuits, Ine. 66% 
United Biscvit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 102 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.56 Pfd. 87 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 98% 
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100% 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and a'lied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


High Low Close Close 


1953 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 33 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 135 129% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 
-Pfd. $8 
Novadel-Agene 


Bi 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 152 
Hathaway Bak., Ine., “A” 10 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of N. Y., $5 Pfd. 98 
Omar, Ine. 184 
Wagner Baking Co. i™% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 


Canada Bread 
Can. Food Prod. 


A 
Catelli Food, A 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. ‘ 
General Bakeries 
Int.r. Mig., Pfd.* 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd. ee 144 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Pfd. : 
McCabe Grain, A 
Mid Pacitic Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Toronto Elevs. .... 14% 
United Grain, A 18 
George Weston - 
Pfd. 44%% ‘ 9RYe 
Closing bid and asked prices o stocks 
not traded: 


oo 
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Bid Asked 
Canada Bread 18 53 
Can, Bakeries ° Izy, 13 
Can. Food Prod., Pfd. 50 53 
Catelli Food, B eS 19 — 
Inter-City Bakeries 16 20 
McCabe Grain, B ... ‘ 12 eee 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. . 116% 160 
Reliance Grain rere -20 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 20 
Standard Brands* rr 25% 25% 

*U.S. funds. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of ‘lrade, Sept. 18, 1953 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston 155 : a © 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Du'uth 
Baltimore 
Lakes 





Totals 
Previous wee 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


\\ MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
\ BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ul. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








PIKES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver, Cc rad 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
' SBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
ADDS CONVENTION FEATURE 


ATLANTA—An added feature of 
the semi-annual meeting of the Se!f- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., Oct. 9 
has been announced by Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. has extend- 
ed 2n invitation to meeting guests to 
enjoy a breakfast to be served buffet 
style in the D-xie Ball Room, Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, from 7:30- 
8:30 a.m. 

The business session follows in the 
same room at 9:30 a.m. with Glenn 
Fite scheduled to lecture and demon- 
strate on self ris ng flour. A brief re- 
port on the product publicity pro- 
gram, including an outline of the pro- 
posed plan for the third fiscal year, 
will follow. 

Events for the women will include 
an informal get-together on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 8 as guests of the V'ctor 
Chemical Works and the Werthan 
Bag Corp.; breakfast Oct. 9 as guests 
of Monsanto; lecture on self-rising 
flour; appetizers by the Consol dated 
Flour Mills Co., and luncheon by the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. The aft- 
ernoon will be devoted to shopping 
and sightseeing. 

No special entertainment is planned 
for the evening of Oct. 9 but dinner, 
dancing and a floor show will be 
arranged at the Paradise Room for 
those desiring to remain. Phil Spital- 
ny and his Hour of Charm Orchestra 
will provide the dince music. 

Hotel reservations may be made 
directly with the hotel by writing to 
Mr. L. O. Moseley, vice president, the 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CONCHO WHEAT VARIETY 
SHOWS WELL IN TRIALS 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
A&M agronomists are 
new hard winter wheat named Con- 
cho. Concho has been tested since 
1949 on dry-land and irrigated dis- 
tricts on various kinds of soils. It 
has been rated “good” to “very good” 
in milling and baking qualities by ce- 
real chemists. Concho is a cross be- 
tween Comanche end a_ Blackhull 
Hard Federation cross. It is a beard- 
ed wheat of bronze color, stiff straw 
and short, plump kernels. Concho has 
a record of outyielding Comanche by 
4.5 bu. an acre, and Triumph by 7.3 
bu. Average yield of the 27 test lo- 
cations was 28.58 bu. Seed for wide 
dstribution will not be available un- 
til 1955. 


LARGE WINTER STORAGE 
FLEET SEEN AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—Prospects are that an 
exceptionally large fleet of Great 
Lakes vessels loaded with grain will 
tie up in the Buffalo harbor for the 
winter months. Some marine interests 
expressed opinion that the winter 
fleet this year may be the largest in 
history. 

Two factors point to a large win- 
ter fleet, according to shipping in- 
terests. One is that Buffalo elevators 
are well filled with grain and mer- 
chandisers and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will be looking around for stor- 
age space. 

Another is that ships in the ore 
fleet probably will withdraw from the 
ore trade earlier than usual, making 
ships available for grain storage. 

Marine interests said there is very 
little chartering of vessels for winter 
storage so far. But early indications 
are that the winter fleet may exceed 
that of last year when, according to 
Corn Exchange figures, 41 ships tied 
up in the harbor with 14,737,250 bu. 
grain. 


Oklahoma 
heralding a 








ARNOLD 


—- 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


-Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wa BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











ep ” 
Golden Loaf” tas 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 














SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 
TULL 
MILLING 
INDUSTRY 


since 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Angeles 
1870 Konsos City, Kons 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydreted 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















MADE.-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
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OUR TRADITIONAL FLOUR MAR- 
KETS-—Most of the so-called tradi- 
tional flour markets are in the non- 
wheat-producing countries. In general 
the non-wheat-producing areas are in 
the tropics or subtropics, and many 
of them are in that group of countries 
that is often described as underde- 
veloped. A considerable number of 
such areas are islands or colonial 
territories belonging to some Euro- 
pean country. The Caribbean Islands, 
Central America, northern South 
America, the West Coast areas of 
Africa, and much of Southeast Asia 
represent the principal non-wheat- 
growing areas. 

Flour trade, particularly in brand 
names, has been built up over the dec- 
ades in many of these markets. That is 
why they have come to be considered 
traditional markets. Flour exports 
to such areas have been like banana 
or coffee imports into the U.S.—it 
was a natural type of trade in prod- 
ucts that the other country needed 
and didn’t produce. 


Strange Things 

Strange and unpredictable things, 
however, are beginning to happen in 
many of these markets. Nationalism 
has become an active force through- 
out most parts of this group of 
countries and territories. Some of 
them have only become independent 
countries within recent years; others 
are struggling to obtain some form 
of self or home rule. 

Economic development with some 
improvement of the generally low 
standards of living has become almost 
a common slogan—if local leaders 
are slow to say something about it, 
the Communist groups will. Then, of 
course, there are the various technic- 
al assistance programs of the USS., 
the U.N. and the International Bank. 

There is probably no part of the 
economy that shows more changes 
than food. Nearly half of the pres- 
ent importer country members of 
the IWA, for example, are included 
in this general category of non-wheat- 
growing countries along with most 
of the territorial areas. During the 
four-year period of the agreement, 
since 1949, almost every one of these 
countries has increased flour con- 
sumption by 10-20%. In some coun- 
tries imports have almost doubled 
during this short period. No such 
changes are to be noted in the wheat- 
producing and importing countries. 
Many of them, in fact, have reduced 
imports due to increased home pro- 
duction. 

The increased flour consumption in 
non-wheat-growing areas reflects in- 
creases in population, especially urban 
areas, rice supply and price problems 
and some shifts to wheat products 
from other local foods. This increase 
in the use of wheat products is 
expected to continue in the period 
ahead, particularly in many highly 
populated areas of the Far East and 
in much of Latin America. 
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It has been interesting to note in 
my visits to many of these flour im- 
porting countries that only a small 
percentage of the population, less than 
10% in some cases, consume wheat 
products daily at the present time. 
They haven’t reached the “bread” 
consuming stage yet. As these coun- 
tries develop and as incomes and pur- 
chasing power improve, the use of 
wheat products should make further 
gains. 

But here is where the strange and 
unpredictable enters the situation. 
Promoters of all kinds are on the 
march. Flour milling machinery 
people, especially from Europe, are 
looking for new outlets for mach- 
inery. Some grain or trading firms, 
notably with foreign connections, 
sometimes add encouragement to 
such local projects. Other groups, es- 
pecially Europeans, are looking for 
capital investment to spread risks 
or high tax rates. 

Then there is the usual project pro- 
moter with little capital himself but 
glad to spend somebody else’s money 
and take his profits in advance. How 
easy it is to make promises in order 
to get a concession; then circum- 
stances reportedly change but the 
mill has been built so the fait ac- 
compli technique takes over with re- 
quests for special protection or sub- 
sidy.—Gordon P. Boals, director of 
exports for the Millers National 
Federation. 


GLAMOUR ON THE HOOF —A 
well publicized ‘‘glamour gir!” served 
as the object of attraction in a re- 
cent feed promotion in an area south 
of Springfield, Ill. 

The glamour girl in this case was 
no beauty contest winner or enter- 
tainment star. She was a hog—Gilda, 
“the Gainer glamour hog.” 

The story of Gilda began early this 
year when a territory representative 
of Gainer Mills, Inc., approached the 
company with the suggestion of hold- 
ing a feed tag collecting contest in 
his territory for a three-month peri- 
boy or girl or group of youngsters 
up to 18 years of age, and the winner 
would receive a registered hog. 

R. V. Tarrant, sales manager, and 
H. E. Bergren, advertising manager, 
liked the suggestion and added pro- 
motional plans to the idea. Deciding 
on a glamour approach, they dubbed 
the give-away hog Gilda, and a spe- 
cial trailer was built to house the 
prize gilt. 

Gilda got her start as a glamour 
girl in April at a sale held by George 
Elliott, a registered Duroc breeder 
at Greenfield, Ill. Gainer Mills repre- 
sentatives were the successful bidders 
when the top gilt entered the ring. 
Advertisements, posters and news- 
paper stories were then released, an- 
nouncing the contest which centered 
around tags from Gainer chick feed, 
egg mash, growing crumbles and pig 
starter. 


Before Gilda went on display in the 
territory, she was properly glamor- 
ized—with earrings, makeup, cos- 
tume jewelry and perfume. In her 
colorful circus trailer, she visited 
every participating dealer in the con- 
test and could usually be found out- 
side a school when classes let out. 


Her itinerary also included ball 
games, carnivals and other public 
events. 


As Gilda began to be seen in the 
area, interest in the contest mounted, 
Gainer officials said, and tags came 





Gilda, “the Gainer Glamour Girl” 


in from both individuals and organ- 
ized Future Farmers of America 
classes. 

The contest ended in the middle 
of June and the job of counting 
thousands of tags began. Glen Bruce 
was the undisputed winner. 


This cereal has everything. It’s 
Kookettes, made by the Great Valley 
Mills, R.F.D., Ivyland, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. Ingredients: whole 
wheat flour, yogurt, blackstrap mo- 
lasses, wheat germ, Scotch coarse 
oatmeal, brewer's yeast powder, sun- 
dried raisins, pure vegetable shorten- 
ing, soy bean, corn meal, brown rice, 
brown sugar, whole rye, honey, cin- 
namon, butter, pure vanilla and leav- 
ening. 


GIVE THE ARMY LESS ROPE 
—Representative George Bender (R., 
Ohio) reports that the Army is try- 
ing to dispose of some 40 million feet 
of rope (that’s 7,576 miles of it); the 
only trouble is, no one will buy it. 
Seems it is a type called Mexican 
sisal which, according to an Army 
report, is “not acceptable as a sub- 
stitute for standard Manila rope. . 
it breaks too easily.” So, it has been 
sitting in storage for the last seven 
years at a cost to the taxpayers of 
nearly $200,000. The Army uses only 
about 6 million feet of rope a year 
and has an eighteen month supply on 
hand in addition to the World War 
II left-over. 
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& & & WE’RE STILL COUNT- 
ING—A few days before Congress 
adjourned, the Senate passed and 
sent to the House a bill authorizing 
the Director of Census to stop count- 
ing red cedar shingles. “Taxpayer’s 
Dollar,” which is published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
passes along the story. % % % It 
seems that back in 1937, Congress 
ordered the director to keep a record 
of the production and import of red 
cedar shingles from Canada. This 
was so the President could impose a 
duty on the imported shingles if they 
became more than a quarter of the 
total supply. A general trade agree- 
ment with Canada in 1947 eliminated 
this tariff, but the law ordering the 
Census director to count shingles re- 
mained on the books. So he’s still 
counting them. The House 
didn’t get around to passing the bill 
which would have permitted the di- 
rector to forget about red cedar 
shingles so he’ll have to keep count- 
ing them until the bill gets House 
approval next year. 


The best way to keep down the 
bills of the federal government is 
to get the bigness out of the gov- 
ernment—back to the home-state 
capitals and home-town halls, where 
it can be held down to size and kept 
down in costs.—“How to Save Time, 
Trouble and Taxes.” 


Inefficiency should not be sub- 
sidized in agriculture or any 
other segment of our economy. 
Relief programs should be op- 
erated as such—not as an aid 
to the entire agricultural indus- 
try. Emergency programs should 
be terminated as soon as the 
emergency is over.—Esra Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture. 


PORTRAIT OF GREAT 
AUNT LIZA 
Great Aunt Liza wore stiff little 
bonnets, 
And her ways were as fixed as Petrar- 
chan sonnets; 
Sinful, hungry—she took you in, 
Loved the sinner, and loathed the 
sin; 
Gave you bread, crusty and sweet, 
And praised the virtues of early 


wheat. 

“Man doesn’t live” — her creed and 
letter— 

“That wheaten bread won’t make him 
better. 


“Best put him to reaping”—her talk 
was plain— 
“Sin can’t live in a field of grain.” 
I who am speaking, free from sin’s 
yoke, 
Vouch for the truths my great aunt 
spoke. 


Sadie Fuller Seagrave 
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AN INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

ERY little can be said that has not already 
View said concerning the declining per capita 
consumption of foods made from wheat flour and 
what ought to be done to reverse this disastrous 
trend. But it certainly does not follow that there 
should be a change in the conversation. Ways and 
means should be discussed all the more earnestly 
and persistently, even to the point of tiresome 
repetition. And, out of the talk, of course, should 
come continued and unremitting effort. 

Though little that is new either in idea or in 
effort may be turned up, there is at least one thing 
that can be said to need more emphasis than it 
has ever been given. This is the simple idea that 
you can’t let George do it. There must be poweri/ul 
group action, of course, but salvation ultimately 
rests upon the individual. 

This sober reality is brought home emphatically 
in an industry service publication currently being 
distributed by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., under the gen- 
eral title, “What Is the Baker’s Toughest Competi- 
tion?” The sub-title is “And What Can Be Done 
About It?” The text of this admirable document 
is devoted to some highly plausible answers, and 
the sub-title might appropriately have ended with 
a period instead of the interrogation mark. 

The story of declining flour consumption is told 
graphically. Although people are eating just about 
as much today as they ever did, and there are 
many more of them, consumption is only 4% more 
than it was 42 years ago. Meantime, significant 
changes have occurred in the baked goods in- 
dustry. Commercial baking has increased by leaps 
and bounds and home baking has rapidly declined. 
Almost six times as much flour is used by com- 
mercial bakeries today as in 1910, and home bak- 
ing requires only one-third as much. Today only 
one-fourth of all flour milled is used in the home. 
This clearly indicates where bakers have been get- 
ting the largest part of their tremendously in- 
creased volume. 

At this point in the book Pillsbury makes an 
important and appropriate statement concerning 
the position of cake mixes in the relationship be- 
tween the home baker and the commercial baker. 
“It’s rather plain,” says Pillsbury, “to see that 
Mrs. Housewife is buying her baked foods in the 
most convenient form—already baked. It seems to 
us that we must conclude that the home haker 
obviously is not the baker’s toughest competitor. 
Her competition is getting less important each 
year. To meet the desire of convenience in what 
remains of the home baking market, some millers 
have introduced packaged cake mixes. These mixes 
have enjoyed pretty good sales. But do they actu- 
ally compete with the baker?” 

Answering the question posed here, Pillsbury 
calls attention to the fact that in 1952 all the flour 
used in all brands of packaged cake mixes took 
less than one-half of one per cent of the total 
consumption of flour. Finding that 15.4% of all 
family flour is used for cakes, Pillsbury discovers 
that losses in packaged cake flour for home con- 
sumption combined with losses in family flour used 
for cake have been almost twice as great as the 
increase in flour used in cake mixes. Thus, says 
Pillsbury, cake mixes have not, by a wide margin, 
replaced losses in home-used flour, and cannot be 
said to have hurt the baker's business, which year 
by year comprises a bigger share of the baked 
foods market. 

But, with home baking at an all-time low, 
future expansion of bakers’ business can no longer 
come largely as the result of a switch from home- 
baked foods to bakery-baked foods, and competi- 
tion for the baker thus is going to get tougher. 
Who are the competitors? They are the other foods 
that are capturing increasingly bigger shares of 
the American family’s food dollar—in particular 
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dairy products, sugars and syrups and citrus fruits. 

Why has this competition grown so formidable 
during the past four decades? Obviously this has 
come about largely because other foods have been 
more aggressively promoted. And what can be 
done about it? Pillsbury suggests two roads of 
attack for bakers and allied industries: (1) Action 
taken by each individual company within the 
baked foods industry, and (2) group action on the 
part of all who are, or who may be, affected by 
the competition of other foods. 

Group action—the powerful promotion of na- 
tional advertising and nutritional education which 
can be done most effectively through associational 
effort—must pave the way. Then the individual 
baker, the individual miller, and all the other indi- 
viduals who make up the breadstuffs battalions, 
must step into line. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO AGRICULTURAL RECESSION 
ARM cash receipts during the first eight 
months of 1953 have declined 6% from those 

of a similar period a year ago, according to re- 
cently released government figures. Further, farm 
producing costs are continuing the rise that has 
characterized 13 out of the past 14 years. Farmers’ 
net income this year will be lower than in any 
other postwar year except 1950, according to the 
federal economists. 

The purchasing power of agriculture is so im- 
portant to the nation’s welfare that these unsavory 
statistics are getting widespread publicity. Unfor- 
tunately they are also being given misleading in- 
terpretation. The news and comment tend to paint 
the picture in dark colors. There are relieving 
highlights, however, upon which attention more 
appropriately should be centered. 

For one thing, agriculture’s purchasing power, 
in spite of the decline, is still more than triple the 
poor total of 1932 and is at least 50% above that 
of prewar years. The high total of nonfarm income 
in itself has favorable aspects to agriculture, in- 
asmuch as it gives farmers the vital insurance of 
a good market. Also, there are fewer farmers now 
than there used to be to divide up the agricultural 
income. Only about 15% of the people live on 
farms now, as compared with 25% a quarter cen- 
tury ago. So farmers have a lot more customers 
to serve, with a lot more money to spend, than 
they used to have, and the same total of farm in- 
come means more for the individual farm family. 

Taking into consideration the decline in the 
number of farmers doing the job, productivity per 
farmer is now at a peak level for this country and 
for the world. In terms of the actual output of real 
wealth, leaving out the price factor, the U.S. 
farmer is not in any recession at all, but is on a 
high plane and going up. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


In recent years we have swung far toward the 
theory that state intervention in every field of 
activity is somehow inherently desirable. If that 
is true, it follows that state intervention to deter- 
mine what people should read and study is also 
desirable. So it is ironic, to say the least, that so 
much of the anguished howl about trespass on 
academic freedom comes from teachers who have 
consistently demanded that freedom in every 
other form of enterprise should be curtailed.— 
Felix Morley in Nation’s Business. 
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NO QUACK MEDICINE MAN 

ESSER men than Secretary Benson would have 
L yielded to the tremendous build-up of political 
pressure on the agricultural front in making his 
big policy speech of the year at Augusta, Wis., per- 
petuating the National Plowing Day tradition 
established at Minnesota’s Kasson last year. He 
did not, as others would do now and have done in 
the past, pull an economic remedy out of his 
satchel, with some such label as “Benson Plan,” 
guaranteed to cure—or your money cheerfully re- 
funded—every agricultural ill. 

“As long as I hold this office,” Mr. Benson de- 
clared emphatically, “there will never suddenly 
blossom a plan, secretly arrived at. There will be 
proposals openly arrived at, openly discussed and 
openly developed in full cooperation with farm 
organizations, land-grant colleges and Congress.” 

There has been plenty of politico-economic 
medicine in the long illness of American agricul- 
ture, beginning with such specifics as McNary- 
Haugenism and the Ever Normal Granary. Mr. 
Benson reviewed the clinical chart. He said: 

“For thirty years and longer we have struggled 
on the farm front to bring about economic sta- 
bility’ for the producers of the nation’s food and 
fiber. There was the era following World War I, 
with its effort to control prices through organized 
marketing. In the middle twenties numerous efforts 
were made to solve the problem. The Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1929 created the Farm Board 
and stabilization fund. These efforts placed major 
emphasis on marketing. Then in 1933-34 production 
control was tried. First there was the program to 
kill little pigs and plow under cotton. Gradually 
there evolved the acreage allotment and marketing 
quota system which is still in operation, Supple- 
menting this there was a stamp plan, the school 
lunch program, the loan and purchase price sup- 
port programs. Most of these still exist. 

“Since 1933 practically all farm legislation has 
been designed to control production as a way of 
strengthening prices. Some of the legislation has 
supports at 75 to 90% and some has been manda- 
tory at 90% of parity. 

“All of these efforts together have not brought 
about price stability. Nevertheless, with all their 
faults, existing farm programs are the only legally- 
authorized tools we have in 1953 with which to 
fight for agricultural price stability. And, as we 
search for improvements this administration has 
done and will do everything in its power to en- 
hance farm prices in 1953-54, using the implements 
at hand. The President and his Cabinet are pledged 
to this task.” 

The point Mr. Benson emphasizes is that all 
that has been attempted and done down to the 
present has not demonstrated anything in the way 
of medical magic. The therapeutic accomplish- 
ments have been inadequate, and the present pre- 
scriptions are not wholly competent. He says the 
current farm programs don’t go far enough in 
assuring the farmer an equitable share of the 
national income; providing incentives for progress; 
developing new uses and expanding markets for 
farm products; encouraging the best uses of our 
natural resources. By pricing commodities out of 
world markets they don’t, he says, go far enough 
in developing and expanding foreign trade—and 
in some cases they even price commodities out of 
the domestic market. 

Mr. Benson proposes to find some real remedy 
for farm ailments without tub-thumping and a 
sugar-coated pill guaranteed to cure everything 
with one swallow. Unhappily the farm population 
has been pretty thoroughly habituated to the pill 
in three decades of medication by politico-economic 
nostrums, and the pill has contained a lot of habit- 
forming narcotic. The biggest job is likely to lie 
in curing the habit rather than the disease. 
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GOLF PARTY—Senior members of the Canadian flour milling industry gather 
around their host, H. Norman Davis, president of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., at the annual golf tournament held at the Seigniory Club, Que. Left to 
right: Charles Ritz, president, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.; Ross R. Hutchi- 
son, president, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.; Paul M. Petersen, presi- 


dent, St. 


Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; Kenneth F. Wadsworth, president, 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.; Mr. Davis; James G. Wharry, general manager, 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd.; Clifford E. Soward, vice president, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.; R. J. Pinchin, president, Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., and 
G. A. Morris, former president of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (Center), 
William E. Paterson, (left) Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, received the 
McDonald & Robb trophy from Emmons McDonald, member of the donat- 
ing firm. (Right) G. N. Vogel (left), chief of the grain division in the Canadian 
government's Department of Trade and Commerce with Harry J. Dowsett, 


TORONTO 
flour 


Positive proof that 

spring from hardy, 
weather beaten sons of the soil and 
not from the scriveners they have 
perforce become in an age of export 
permits and government returns was 
provided at the annual golf tourna- 
ment of the Canadian National Mil- 
lers Assn., Sept. 16. 

Playing over the picturesque course 
of the Seigniory Club, Monte Bello, 
Que., many of the 32 competitors 
started out in driving rain and while 
the weather cleared during the morn- 
ing, some who drove into the rough 
found themselves in tougher than 
usual terrain. 


millers 


A representative gathering, includ- 
ing guests from the U.S., gathered at 
the impressive headquarters of the 
Club Sept. 15 for the CNMA’s annual 
dinner. The host firm for 1953 was 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
H. Norman Davis, president of the 
company and chairman of the asso- 
ciation, set a friendly note to make 
the occasion a memorable one. 

After welcoming the guests, Mr. 
Davis referred to the presence of 
G. A. Morris, a former president of 
the Ogilvie company. It was an- 
nounced that the millers had decided 
to make a presentation to Mr. Morris 
in acknowledgment of the sterling 
service rendered to the industry over 
a long period. Mr. Davis asked 








Charles Ritz, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., to undertake this task. Mr. Ritz 
amplified the tribute and then pre- 
sented to Mr. Morris a collection of 
movie making equipment, including 
camera, projector and screen. This 
was the signal for a hearty ovation 
to be accorded to Mr. Morris and in 
expressing his thanks he stressed the 
value of the cooperation he had re- 
ceived during his years of service with 
the industry. 

James G. Wharry, Quaker Oats Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., in expressing thanks 
to the host firm spoke of the advan- 
tage gained, particularly by the 
younger men, from occasions such as 
this. It allowed them to become per- 
sonally acquainted with those with 
whom they were in strong competi- 
tion. 

The champion miller golfer of the 
year was provided by Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., when William E. Paterson 
returned a net score of 69, to take 
the McDonald & Robb trophy. At a 
presentation ceremony at the close 
of the proceedings Arthur Atkins, 
vice president of the Ogilvie com- 
pany, asked Emmons McDonald, of 
the donating firm, to present the 
trophy to Mr. Paterson. R. G. Brooks, 
with a net of 70 and Charles P. 
Coutts, with 71, both members of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., were 
second and third respectively. 

In the honey pot competition, Mr. 
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Canadian Millers Battle Weather and Sand Traps at Annual Golf Tilt 





secretary of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. and of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee. (Lower left) G. A. Morris, (left) former president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and D. E. Murphy, secretary of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Assn., watch with interest as tournament players approach 
the final hole. Mr. Murphy, in line with his reputation as a first class organizer 
of the tournament, holds a drink ready for a thirsty competitor. (Lower Cen- 
ter) Emmons McDonald (left) of McDonald & Robb, Ltd., Valleyfield, Que., 
with Arthur Atkins, vice president Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who officiated 
at the presentation of the trophies to winners at the Canadian millers’ annual 
golfing tournament. (Lower right) James G. Wharry, (left) Quaker Oats Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., receives the Charles Ritz trophy for the champion senior 
golfer from Charles Ritz, president of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., donor of 
the trophy. Mr. Ritz himself won the original trophy outright and promptly 


replaced it. 


Coutts, Ray Fink, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and F. F. Abbott, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., were regis- 
tered as winners but since Mr. Coutts 
had already qualified for one prize, 
the rules of the competition resulted 
in Mr. Fink and Mr. Abbott sharing 
the prize. Similarly Mr. Paterson and 
Mr. Brooks were also eliminated from 
the next level of prizewinners on the 
grounds of their success in a premier 
division and a prize of $10 was 
awarded for division among three 
Quaker Oats players. One third of 
this was removed to the U.S. by S. E. 
Peifer and the balance was shared by 
Mr. Wharry and his associate in the 
Canadian company E. J. Wolff. 

The low gross prize for a score of 
83 was awarded to Fred T. Rea, Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Wharry was also successful in 
capturing the Charles Ritz Seniors’ 
Trophy for a player who had at- 
tained 49 years of age. The original 
trophy in this class was won out- 
right by Mr. Ritz himself in 1951 and 
he promptly donated another to re- 
place it. 

Thus did a most successful gather- 
ing come to a close. Contributing to 
the success was the usual accurate 
work of D. E. Murphy, secretary of 
the CNMA, whose mathematical 
prowess insured that scores and sta- 
tistical data of importance were cor- 
rectly tabulated. 


JAPAN CONTINUES AS TOP 
WHEAT BUYER IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Japan continues as 
the leading buyer of Canadian wheat, 
followed by Belgium and the U.K. 
For the week ended Sept. 25 total 
export sales of wheat and flour were 
5,273,000 bu. with flour accounting 
for 1147,000 bu. More than half of 
the latter was listed as Class 2 sales 
while wheat sales under this classifi- 
cation were 2,868,000 bu. IWA sales 
amounting to 1,258,000 bu. included 
708,000 bu. to Belgium, 373,000 to 
India and 93,000 to Ecuador. The re- 
mainder went to the U.K. and was 
part of the clean-up of 1952-53 agree- 
ment sales. Of the Class 2 wheat 
sales, Japan took 1,449,000 bu. while 
sales to the U.K. amounted to 570,000 
bu.; Malta took 318,000 bu., Spain 
315,000, the Netherlands 137,000, 
Switzerland 56,0C0 while the remain- 
der went to Colombia. 

IWA flour sales, equivalent to 551,- 
000 bu. included no large quantity to 
any one destination. 

Class 2 flour sales of 596,000 bu. 
went to the U.K. as the biggest buyer, 
with varying amounts going to Japan, 
Colombia, Hong Kong, British Gui- 
ana, Tangier, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Dominican Republic, Italy, Bahamas, 
Singapore, Guatemala, the Nether- 
lands Antilles, Sierra Leone and Hon- 
duras Republic. 
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E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
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FLOUR MILLERS 
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ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
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TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 


Millfieed 


The availability of millfeed in 
Canada at the present time is not 
sufficient to meet all the demands 
made upon the milling industry by 
would-be overseas buyers. The low- 
ered demand for spring wheat flour 
means a lower production of millfeed 
and while there is anxiety to supply, 
exporters have to remember the 
claims of the long standing eastern 
U.S. market. 

British importers have been unable 
to fill all their requirements and they 
will obtain satisfaction only when 
the demand for spring wheat flour is 
increased. The lowered British flour 
offtake is primarily to blame for the 
shortage and when the U.K. import- 
ers are able to reenter the market for 
larger quantities, then the problem 
will be solved. 


Protein Content 


Wheat from Canada’s new crop has 
a slightly higher protein content than 
that of last year, but is less than the 
average for the past 10 years, accord- 
ing to the Canadian Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

After analyzing 2,000 samples, the 
board reports an average protein con- 
tent of 13% compared with 12.8% at 
the same time last year. The 10-year 
average was 13.5%. Protein content 
of No. 1 northern, so far, is working 
out at 13.3%; No. 2 northern 13% 
and No. 3 12.8%. The board also in- 
dicates that, in general, the crop is 
high grade. 


Milling Inquiry 


The Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers has been recommended to 
turn its investigatory eye on the flour 
milling industry. 

A women’s organization, the asso- 


ciation pries into matters affecting 
consumer goods and in the past man- 
ufacturers have acted on a number 
of worthwhile recommendations made 
by the group. Some of its campaigns, 
however, have not been successful and 
its failure to obtain public acceptance 
for Canada approved bread was 
blamed on the apathy of the bakers 
in marketing it. 

Mrs. Hugh Summers, CAC agri- 
cultural convenor, has recommended 
the association to call for a study of 
the price structure in the milling in- 
dustry, in order to get information 
as to whether profits in the industry 
are adding unnecessarily to the con- 
sumer’s cost of living. 


Strike Averted 


The threat of a seamen's strike on 
the Great Lakes, scheduled to start 
Sept. 21. was averted after last min- 
ute conferences between the repre- 
sentatives of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union and the four shipping 
companies involved. The settlement 


Was arranged by Arthur McNamara, 
former deputy minister of labor in 
the Canadian government 

A strike at this time, when grain 
movement is expected to begin with 
a spurt of foreign buying, could have 
been disastrous to the Canadian 
economy, observers state. The pres- 
ence of heavy stocks in eastern mar- 
keting points would not have done 
much to alleviate the difficulties. 

The settlement is final because it 
will not be subject to union ratifica- 
tion, representatives being empow- 
ered to speak for the 7,000 seamen 
as a whole. 


Cash Income 


In the first half of 1953 Canadian 
farmers, excluding those in New- 
foundland, realized an estimated $1,- 
173,700,000 for the sale of their farm 
products and from grain adjustments 
and participation payments on pre- 
vious crops. This estimate, prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Bread Demand 


Sales of white bread, made from 
72% extraction fortified flour, are re- 
ported by British bakers to have been 
brisk during the first four weeks of 
decontrolled trading. The initial fast 
pace, set by the rush of consumers 
to sample bread of prewar quality, 
was not maintained but nevertheless 
the consensus is that the situation is 
satisfactory. 

Consumers are beginning to show a 
mild sales resistance to the higher 
price of white bread, selling at around 
14¢ for 1% lb. loaf compared with 
the government controlled price of 9¢ 
for a loaf made from 80% extraction 
flour. Smaller loaves and specialty 
breads have found ready acceptance 
by the customers of smaller bakers 
who are in a position to build up that 
type of trade but there is an increas- 


ing tendency for some consumers, par- 
ticularly those with large families, to 
take white bread only at weekends 
for, as one baker described it, “a 
family treat.” 

Officials of the Ministry of Food 
are reported to be seeking informa- 
tion from individual bakers on the 
ratio of demand for white bread and 
national bread. They are also asking 
if there is any sales resistance to the 
new loaf on the grounds of price. 

The purpose of the inquiry, it is 
understood, is to ascertain the effect 
of demand on the subsidy paid out by 
the government to keep the national 
loaf at present levels. 


Futures Market 

The trend towards freer trade in 
Europe is indicated by the gradual 
reopening of “futures” markets. The 


Milan, Italy, market was reopened 
Sept. 16 and though the scope of 
operations was somewhat restricted, 
with business limited to October de- 
livery of wheat, corn and rice, there 
are signs that business will grow. 
Certain difficulties with the govern- 
ment concerning stamp and _ turn- 
over tax are expected to be solved 
momentarily. 

The grain “futures” market at Rot- 
terdam, Holland, was also scheduled 


for reopening towards the end of 
September. 
Before the war Britain was the 


main center for European market op- 
erations with exporting countries and 
it is hoped that the reopening of “fu- 
tures” markets at Liverpool and Lon- 
don will allow the former position of 
importance to be regained. However, 
there have been no indications that 
the Liverpool authorities are prepar- 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 
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P.O. Box 4207 © PhoneL. D. 98 
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ing to give the go ahead, although 
the easement of port congestion will 
go a long way towards smoothing the 
path for the market to function. 


U.S. Aid 


A revolving loan fund, totaling the 
equivalent of $840,000 has been creat- 
ed by the U.K. authorities out of 
U.S. economic aid to assist British 
agriculture. 

Initially, the loans from the fund 
will be confined to the provision of 
grain drying and grain storage equ 'p- 
ment and, in exceptional circum- 
stances, working capital for coopera- 
tive agricultural societies. These so- 
cieties, handling large quantities of 
feedstuffs for farmers as part of their 
activities, provide stiff competition for 
the private agricultural merchant. 

The amount of the loan will not be 
more than 80% of the capital cost 
of the plant and equipment with a 
maximum of $4,200 for grain drying 
projects and a maximum of $14,000 
for agricultural cooperatives. Inter- 
est will be at the rate of 4% on the 
outstanding balance and capital re- 
payment will be required within 
three to four years. 


Freight Market 


Substantial grain stocks held in the 
U.K. have led to a recession in the 
freight market and there are no in- 
dications of the rise in rates usually 
marking the start of the fall shipping 
season. There is still some congestion 
at the ports and in an effort to assist 
the Ministry of Food has shown in- 


terest in taking ships as floating 
granaries. 
Heavy stocks in other importing 


countries are also contributing to the 
minor depression in the freight busi- 
ness. 

During one recent week there was 
only one heavy grain shipment fixture 
from the St. Lawrence to the U.K. for 
October - November shipment. The 
price was $5.32 ton with a fixed dis- 
charge of 1,000 tons at the current 
rate. In the Australian trade the rate 
for bulk wheat shipments to the U.K. 
has been recently set at $11.90 ton 
but no definite business has been re- 
ported. 







gredients of every transaction. 


Lewis W. Sanford e Phone 3316 The Argentine market has_ been - 
Manager brighter. Several ships have been 
chartered at $10.15 ton for heavy 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


grain destined to the U.K. with a dis- 
count of 35¢ for discharge at the Ant- 
werp-Hamburg range of ports. 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada he 


Percy Kent Says: 
selling idea for family flour, using 

P/K 

CARDS. Watch 


“A terrific new 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


the sales-appeal of full color... 


PICTURE SALES 


for our ad.” 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlente, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texes 
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107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
- HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "NY. | 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., IMC. 








“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


KOK” RLODGETT'S” RY 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesalz levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





‘ontinued from page 14) 
changed except that bakers flour was 
about 10¢ sack h’gher. Quotations 
Sept. 25: extra high patent family 
$7 @7.30, high patent $5.70@7, stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $606.10; first 
clears, unenriched $4.10 4.20, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
slack for mills of the Hutchinson 
area last week. Most buyers backed 
away from rising prices. An occa- 
sional single carlot was sold to bak- 
ers whose inventories were low. Most 
business was on p.d.s. basis. Ship- 
ping directions were at 75% of ca- 
pacity for plants. Flour prices were 
up 5¢ from a week earlier with rising 
premiums and futures. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Sept. 25: family 
flour short patent $6.35@6.45, bak- 
ers short patent, in paper $5.60@ 
5.65; standard $5.50@5.55. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were prac- 
tically nil last week as in the pre- 
vious week. Operations averaged 
100%. Prices closed unchanged in 
family flour and advanced 10¢ in 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Sept. 26: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.80@7.25, standard 
patent $6.45@6.65; bakery, unen- 
riched, in paper bags: carlots, short 
patent $6.10@6.20, standard patent 
$5.95@6.05, straight grade $5.80@ 
5.90; truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales fell off slightly 
from the previous week in the central 
states during the week ending Sept. 
26. It was estimated that total sales 
ranged around 40 to 45% of grinding 
capacity. 

Some small sales of spring wheat 
flour were reported, but on the aver- 
age buying was done on a hand-to- 
mouth basis only. 

Most mills felt that a market break 
of some consequence would be neces- 
sary to bring mill costs in line with 
buyers’ ideas of prices. 

Family flour directions continued 
fair, although no new sales were re- 
ported. Mills feel that sales are in 
line with business a year ago, or 
slightly lower. Another 10¢ sack re- 
duction occurred during the week, 
causing further reluctance for enter- 
ing the market. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slightly 
lower for the period, with only a few 
2,000 to 5,000 sack sales reported. 
Most sales consisted of cracker-cookie 
type flour and a sprinkling of inter- 
mediate grades of cake flour. 

Quotations Sept. 26: Spring top 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.37@ 
6.45, first clear $5.75@6; hard winter 
short $5.87@5.92, 95% patent $5.77@ 
5.87, clear $4.59; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.57@7; standard 
$4.45 4 6.30; clear $4.30@6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported prac- 
tically no interest and light demand 
last week. New sales were on a lim- 
ited scale. Shipping directions remain 
very good. The demand for clear 
types of flour was again good. 

Quotations Sept. 24: In 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top soft patent 


$5.75, top hard $7.45, ordinary $5.95. 
In 100 lb. paper sacks: Bakers soft 
winter short patent $5.50, cake $5.50, 
pastry $4.60, soft straights $4.75 
clears $4.30; hard winter short patent 
$5.90, standard patent $5.75, clears 
$5.60; spring short patent $6.55, 
standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: An advance in prices on 
all types of flours, excepting clears, 
was noted in price quotation sheets 
at the end of last week. 

Quite a lot of business was done on 
a small scale with the small bakeries, 
who were getting low on their stor- 
age stuff and were awaiting lower 
quotations from week to week in 
order to keep fairly well covered. 
Sales to the larger consumers were 
negligible, with the opinions of all 
forming the same answer: “Some 
business was done, but nothing in 
volume.” 


However, it was a different story 
in the production end. The mills were 
working overtime to catch up on the 
direction orders that were coming 
into them, as well as some fresh ex- 
port output that has been transferred 
to this area. The spring family quota- 
tion showed no change from the pre- 
vious week. Other springs, with the 
exception of clears, showed advances 
of 6 to 8¢ while southwestern hard 
winters showed only a cent or two 
advance. Soft winters didn’t move be- 
yond the previous week's prices. 

Quotations: Sept. 25: Spring family 
$7.904 7.95, high gluten $7.31@7.33, 
short patent $747.03, standard $6.90 
a6.93, first clears $6.1406.16; hard 
winter standard $63106.34, first 
clears $6.0146.04; soft winter short 
patents $5.52@5.55, straights $5.41 
5.45, first clears $4.87@ 4.90. 

New York: Once again sales were 
held to small, single car units, fill- 
ing only hand-to-mouth needs. These 
totaled considerably better than was 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


Importing 
countries purchase Wheat Flour 
Austria : , 9,186 
Belgium 3 S83 
Bolivia 1,04 206 
Brazil 13,228 
C‘evion 10,288 
Costa Rica 1,256 sv 
Cuba 7,422 ; 1st 
I enmark 1,8 
Dominican Rep 955 95 
Eeuador 2, 388 1 
Exeypt , 14,697 1.889 
El Salvader ‘ 1s 63 
Germany 55,116 v¢ 
(reece 12,4860 
(Guatemala 1,286 SS lsu 
Haiti 1,837 270 
Hondura D1 45 113 
Iceland 104 18 
India 36,744 
Indonesia 6.246 
Ireland 16,105 
Israel s 
Italy : 1 
Japan 36,744 
Jordan . 2.939 
Korea . 1.470 
Lebanon 2,056 
Liberia 73 6 
Mexico 14,898 7 ¥ ; 
Netherlands 2480 658 152 
New Zealand 5.879 
Nicaragula Hs i: 
Norway S451 06 64 
Panama 735 208 
Peru 
Philippines 72 
Portugal . 7,349 18 398 
Saudi Arabia 2,57 10 39 
Spain rete 9,186 
Sweden 919 
Switzerland 7 . 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 SOES sw eane 
Vatican State . 551 : 
Venezuela . 6,246 135 
Yugoslavia . 3,674 


900 


Total $21,156 19,161 5,713 


. ———+ Exporting countries—total sales 
*Guaranteed ——United States? 


Total Australiaf Canada France Total 


158 »» lsu 


336 597 - 933 


1.0038 , 1,003 


1,064 1.064 


2,063 . . 5,600 ,653 


135 110 


174 6,232 17.080 ik, 186 


*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranteed quantity before Feb. 28, 1954. tGuar 
anteed quantities of individual export-ng countries have not yet been established, tSal-s 





confirmed by CCC througl Sept 22 1953 Sales recorded by Wheat Council through 
Sept. 18, 1953 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Sept. 18, 1953)—(1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for - Exporting countries—total sales———-. 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 

BELGIUM: 

Belgian Congo 1,102 4 19s 822 sat 
NETHERLANDS 

6 Islands .... . 347 r 69 29s 

Surinam ...... . 255 31 iv 71 1s4 
PORTUGAL 

Angola (PWA) . 555 92 ei 392 163 

Cape Verde Islands . i4 3 16 oe 19 25 

MACAW 22.066 - ; 184 a 2 182 

Mozambique (PEA) . 671 112 112 224 447 

Portuguese Guinea . 17 4 i 13 

Portuguese India 159 ‘ i59 

St. Thome & Principe is 2 A 2 if 

po ee ee _ 26 6 6 20 


*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. 


readily apparent, but to the trade, 
accustomed by this time of year to 
large orders on their books, they 
seemed extremely inadequate 

Seldom have buyers of all classes 
missed the market so completely. In 
the spring wheat group, no one, prac- 
tically, has flour on the books, and 
eastern markets are all nearly bare 
of these grades. Furthermore, a num- 
ber of northwestern mills are behind 
in shipping out flour, and since job- 
bers would like their flour out al- 
most the day before the order is 
placed, a tight situation exists in 
this section of the industry. Clears 
suffer an additional scarcity because 
of the small short patent business 
and many are only nominally priced 

Southwestern contracts are more 
ample than springs, but few run be- 
yond October. New business on them 
is also price date of shipment, and 
on all flours this method of operating 
has become routine. 

Stocks in the hands of distributors 
in New York, as in other eastern 
centers, are far below normal. In any 
emergency, small bakers and very 
many substantial intermediates would 
find difficulty in operating and near- 
ly all goods would have to come 
from the big bakers. However, since 
nothing of a drastic nature is an- 
ticipated, no change in buying  pol- 
icies is expected while prices are 
high and firm. Some mill representa- 
tives consider this type of buying 
productive of a healthy situation in 
view of the financial troubles of the 
trade. 

Soft winters aroused no particu- 
lar interest. Eastern flours were not 
offered freely, and loose wheat in 
this area has been almost entirely 
cleaned up. Middlewestern offerings, 
while sufficient, drew only a casual 
turnover. 

At the end of the week as mills 
protected against price advances, no 
change was made in the type of buy- 
ing but somewhat larger number of 
sales were closed. 

Quotations Sept. 26: spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $7.27@7.37, 
standard patents $6.8776.97, clears 
$6.100640; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.5106.62, standard patents 
£6 3106.42; soft winter high ratios 
$5.75 @ 7.05, straights $4.904 5.35. 

Philadelphia: Several rather im- 
pressive displays of strength in wheat 
trading last week served to heighten 
apprehension among bakers and job- 
bers in this area. Most have refrained 
from seeking the coverage normally 
achieved at this time of year in the 
belief that there would be at least 
some downward adjustment to pre- 
sent a buying opportunity. Instead, 
prices have held close to their sea- 
sonal highs for an extended period 
now, and supplies on hand have un- 
dergone a steady reduction so that 
things have reached the point where 
more and more hand-to-mouth orders 
are being placed. 

Purchasers are reluctant to go be- 
yond that type of buying because of 
a fear of being caught with a high- 
priced inventory should the long-ex- 
pected reaction materialize. On the 
other hand, it could be that costs will 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








Spring 
Spring itent 
Spring luten 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter hort 
Hard winter tandard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter hort patent 
winter tandard 
winter traight 
Soft) winter clear 
Rye flour 
Rye flour 
Semolina, } bull 
Spring imi 
Spring high luten 
Spring hort 
Spring tanda 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter hort 
Hard winter tandard 
Hard winter t clear 
Soft winter hort patent 
Soft winter traight 
Soft winter first clear 
hive flour white 
ive flour dart 
Semolina, blend bull 
ramils praate 
Miuester 
Liaker ta 
Paste 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb 
in 100-lb. papers 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 



























Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {tSt. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ $6.19@7.35 $...@ Sins $7.90@ 7.95 
6.454 6.55 aoc 6:6 --@ a . ee 

a 6.60@6.70 | -@ 7.31@7.33 
i .@6.55 7.00@7.03 
6 25 ; a @6.45 6.9006.93 
5.75@6.00 5.40@5.80 a ee @6.30 6.14@6.16 
W755 a 6.20@7.35 “7.45 ‘ a 
5.87@5.92 a 5.74@5.81 - @5.90 re Oe 
>». 77 @5.87 a 6445.71 @5.75 6.31@6.34 
-@ABYd “a 3.90@ 4.25 @5.60 6.01@6.04 
eo! er a “a 5.75 eee 
6.57@7.00 a a .@5.50 §.52@5.55 
4.454 6.30 a a cto as ae oe ‘ 
ans @ a -.@A.75 ».41@5.45 
1.300@6.15 see@ aa -@4.30 4.87@4.90 
4.07@4.10 3.76@3.80 ' a -@A.38 4.51@4.53 

20@3.32 3.014 3.05 p “a .@3.63 7643.78 
8.190 8.54 7.95@8.10 sao - @8.60 a 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$...@8.05 $...@... $...@8.07 $7.75@7.85 $. a 
7.27@7.37 7.30@7.40 7.2% 7 @7.50 6.75@7.00 
ose . 6.904 7.00 6.92@7.02 6 @6.93 6.50@6.70 
6.87@6.97 6.854@6.95 6.82@6.92 6.65@6.83 6.3546.600 
6.10@6.40 6.45@6. 6.12@6.42 6.25@6.31 6.10@6.30 
6.5106.62 6.40@6.50 6.47@6.48 6.20@6.45 5.8546.00 
6.31@6.42 6.35@6.45 6.27@6.38 6.10@6.25 5.7505 85 

o@ ue. o@ .-- ons ase a 4.30@4.65 
‘ DP ise A ere jaw ‘ a“ 5.05 @ 5.35 
4.90@5.35 ae Ga 4.92@5.32 a 1.654 4.85 
oe aos con® « a a 3.954 4.2 
1.50@4.60 4.45@4.55 -@ 4.3304 4.38 -a 
va é 6H ove sae @ 3.48 @3.65 t 
8.824 8.92 ae wns , “a S.77@8.86 1 


Seattle 


$...@7.75 

J 16.82 

aye 

@ 6.26 
export cottons, f.a.s 


Spring top patent 
Spring second patent. 
Winter exportst 


Montreal- Halifax. 
**lor delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 


Toronto 


.- -$12.00@ 12.20 
11.60 
i 4.20 


11.40 


tBakery 


**Winnipeg 

$12.10@12.80 

11.10@ 11.80 
. a 


wheat flour 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing 


Minneapolis 
Tere May Dec. 
Sept 1 19 211% 190% 
Sept IS 210% 19014 
Sept 16%, 2081 sea 
Sept i IN'y '1a w92k 
Sept 211% 195% 
CORN ‘ 
Chicago Chicago 
Lene Mar Dee Mar 
Sept 1 146% 148% 110% 115% 
Sept livts 149 11 115 
Sept 14 149 10s 113 
Sept i li 150% 110% 115% 
Sept MW 150% 114 118% 


grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





upply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the C 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-en lifeed 
arload lot npt delivery 
Kran $45 
Standard 1 46 
Flour mid 53 
Red dog 

Bran $38 
Shorts 43 
Mill rut 





quotations, 


summarized 


from the 


market 


reviews, 


are based on 


ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago 


00 46,00 
00 @M47.00 
0054.00 
57.00 @58.2 


Kansas City 


loronto 
Winniper 


75 @39.50 


50 @ 43.75 


$55. 
40 


Minneapolis 


$42.00 42.5 


St. Louis 
47.25 @47.7 
@ 


Bran 


00@57.00 
00@ 46.00 


$43.75. 44.00 


Buffalo 


0 $47.00@48.00 

@M45.50 i7 
50.50@51.00 
54.00@55.00 


00@ 48.00 
57.50 @ 58.50 
61.00@ 62.00 
Ft. Worth 

S4AT.00@AS.00 

5 50.50@ 51.50 

-@ 


Shorts 


$57.00 @59.00 
43.00@48.00 


Philadelphia 

$....@54.00 

. . @56.00 
-@ 


a6 " 00 

New Orleans 
$48.75 @49.50 
52.00 @ 53.50 


a 


Boston 
ie @55.00 
.@55.00 
a 
a 
Seattle 
$. a 
a 


Middlings 
$64.00 @ 66.00 
46.00 @52.00 


rise and placements made now would 
represent a saving. The trade is thus 
enmeshed in indecision, but finding 
some solace in the fact that mill post- 
ings ignored the advance in grain, 
although a steadier undertone did 
make itself apparent. 

The situation in spring flours is get- 
ting the major share of attention. 
When a slight easiness appeared at 
mid-week, a number of bakers seemed 
ready to step into the picture with 
replacement action that might have 
represented a good volume of busi- 
ness. They never did get down to 
large-scale purchasing, but a partial 
coverage was achieved via smal] 
orders, and these grew into a mod- 
erate turnover. Mill representatives 
report, though, that the buying poten- 
tial remains large, much greater than 
in hard winters since quite a few big 
operators are still working off previ- 
ously-acquired stocks of this type of 
flour. 

Quotations Sept. 26: Spring high 
gluten $7.304 7.40, short patent $6.90 
@7, standard $6.85@6.95, first clear 
$6.45 @6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.40 @6.50, standard $6.3576.45; soft 
winter western $5.50@5.75, nearby 
$5.05 @5.25: 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were 
meager last week over the whole tri- 
state area. Springs, southwestern 
hards and soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours shared the same slow pace. 
Prices seemed too high, and both 
large and small bakeries appeared to 
have enough flour coverage for the 
next 30 to 60 days. Present purchases 
are only of the fill-in type. Pastry and 
cake flours are said to be properly 
priced for buying, but bakers com- 
plain that sales of baked goods are 
not what this time of the year should 


see. Furthermore, a strike of hotel 
workers threatens, and in the last 
such strike, which lasted 53 days, 


bakery products showed a large drop 
in sales. This may be one factor mak- 
ing for slower flour buying. 

Directions are fair. Family flour 
prices were down 10¢ from the pre- 
vious week. In advertised brands, 
sales were reported fairly good but 
not up to the family flour sales of 
the previous week. 

Buying of all flour is largely on im- 
mediate or at most 30 day commit- 
ments, except in family patents, 
where commitments extend to 60 and 
90 days. 

Quotations Sept. 26: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.10@6.25, 
medium patent $6.15 @6.35, short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.45; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.65@6.83, medium patent $6.70 
6.88, short patent $6.75 @6.93, clears 
$6.25@6.31, high gluten $7.05@7.50; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.75 @7.85; other brands $6.50@7.15; 
pastry and cake flours $4.80@ 7.04. 

Boston: Flour quotations bounced 
around in a comparatively narrow 
range last week, with buying activity 
continuing on a restrained basis. 
Spring closed 5 to 8¢ net higher for 
the week with most of the advance 
occurring late in the week. Hard win- 
ters finished 3¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flours were generally unchanged with 
soft wheat straights showing the only 
change, closing a net of 5¢ higher. 

Dealers reported that most of the 
activity was on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and only for immediate shipment. A 
few sales were reported for forward 
shipment, with the price being based 
on the day of arrival. While inven- 
tories were freely acknowledged as at 
very low levels, flour users were ap- 
parently satisfied to operate on that 
basis as current quotations, to them, 
were or should be at their peak. The 
export picture, which most of the 
trade regarded as ultimately bearish, 
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apparently went a long way toward 
permitting buyers to show signs of 
confidence in better future buying 
opportunities. 

Quotations Sept. 26: Spring short 
patents $6.92@7.02, standards $6.82@a 
6.92, high gluten $7.22@7.32, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.47@6.48, standards $6.27 
@6.38; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32 
“6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.92@5.32, high ratio $5.77@7.07; 


family $8.07. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business last 
week was extremely quiet and prac- 
tically at a stagnation point, with 
only very limited sales which con- 
sisted of one to two carlots. Some of 
these sales were on a p.d.s. basis. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the business. Northern springs con- 
tinued dull, with little interest being 
shown for future purchases, and near- 
by shipments were limited to single 
cars and mostly on a p.d.s. basis. Buy- 
ers of this type of flour are still cur- 
tailing the amounts used, apparently 
because of the differential over hard 
winters. 

Soft winters were fairly active, and 
some moderate amounts were worked 
for 120-day shipment. Cookie and 
cracker bakers showed most interest. 
Cake flour sales improved a little, 
and a few purchases were made for 
future delivery, but the trade in gen- 
eral continues to proceed cautiously 
in booking for future deliveries and 
there has been an increase in the 
number of buyers following a p.d.s. 
policy. 

Shipping directions showed up 
slightly better, which could indicate 
a bettering in the production of baked 
goods. Stocks on hand appear to be 
increasing weekly with the advent of 
cooler weather. 

Export flour business is a little 
more active to both Europe and the 
Latin American countries. However, 
the amounts involved are moderate, 
with the exception of Norway’s pur- 
chase of some fair sized amounts. 

Quotations, Sept. 25, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@6, stand- 
ard $5.75@5.85, first clear $4.30@ 
4.65; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.70, standard $6.35 @6.60, 
first clear $6.10@6.30, high gluten 
$6.75@7; soft wheat short patent 
$5.05@5.35, straight $4.65@ 4.85, first 
clear $3.90@4.25, high ratio cake 
$5.35 @ 5.80; Pacific Coast $6.95 @ 7.05, 
pastry $6.25@6.35. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Prices moved up sharply 
last week in sympathy with stronger 
wheat prices, and some mills reported 
a somewhat better grind. However, 
overall production in the Pacific 
Northwest remains considerably be- 
low the level of the rest of the coun- 
try, and while mills in this area con- 
tinue to operate at well below ca- 
pacity, mills in California and the 
inter-Mountain territory are running 
at, or close to, full capacity. Sales 
continue spotty and for nearby only, 
and in the face of recent price jumps, 
buyers are content to await develop- 
ments. Quotations Sept. 25: Family 
patent $7.75, bluestem $6.82, bakery 
$7.00, pastry $6.26. 

Portland: There was only a fair 
flour business in the Pacific North- 
west last week, with some mills doing 
fairly well, others doing very little. 
Other mills complain of very poor 
business, with milling operations 
greatly curtailed. Flour prices were 
up and some buyers came into the 
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market, but this was confined to do- 
mestic trade. 

Export bookings are very 
with the Philippines now a highly 
competitive market with Japanese 
mills. Prospects for the future are 
none too promising. 

Quotations Sept. 25: high gluten 
$7.15, all Montana $6.81, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.91, bluestem bakers 
$6.79, cake $7.26, pastry $6.42, whole 
wheat 100% $6.23, graham $6.05, 
cracked wheat $5.94. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Export interest in Ca- 
nadian flour showed some increase 
for the week ended Sept. 25 but was 
still only moderate at 254,000 bbl. 
with the total including 122,000 bbl. 
for IWA account. The latter went 
to Philippines, Venezuela, Surinam, 
Nicaragua, Dominican Republic, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Haiti, Bel- 
gian Congo, Panama, Honduras Re- 
public and Portuguese Guinea. Class 
2 flour sales found the U.K. leading 
the list of buyers with other pur- 
chasers taking small amounts and 
including Japan, Colombia, Hong 
Kong, British Guiana, Tangier, Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Dominican Republic, 
Italy, Bahamas, Singapore, Guate- 
mala, Netherlands Antilles, Sierra 
Leone and Honduras Republic. 

Mills are still running short of 
capacity, but domestic trade shows 
the usual seasonal increase. Prices 
are steady. Quotations Sept. 25: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $12.100 12.80; sec- 
ond patents $11.10@11.80; second 
patents to bakers $10.85@11.05; all 
prices cash carlot. 


poor, 


Vancouver: The export situation as 
far as Canadian mills are concerned 
around the Pacific remains un- 
changed. No new business of any 
moment has been reported for some 
weeks, and trade is still limited to 
regular monthly orders. 

Now that import permits covering 
the islands’ flour requirements up to 
the end of December have been set 
up by the Philippine government au- 
thorities, Canadian mills are moving 
the regular monthly orders, but these 
shipments are being confined to im- 
mediate needs with no forward book- 
ings. 

Buyers in Hong Kong have shown 
little interest in anything beyond 
their immediate needs, and the same 
applies to Malaya. No further word 
has come from the Orient regarding 
Japanese competition for flour busi- 
especially in the sterling ac- 
count areas as indicated in informa- 
tion listed in these columns recently. 
However, Canadian mills are certain 
that the Japanese millers will carry 
out their plan of importing Canadian 
and American wheat for grinding in 
that country and sale in the countries 
holding sterling exchange and _ not 
dollars. 

The domestic hard wheat flour 
market remains unchanged. Cash car 
quotations Sept. 25: First patents 
$12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ patents 
$11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 

Toronto-Montreal: A number of in- 
quiries for spring wheat flour, over 
and above those normally received 
from regular buyers, are indicative 
of a revival of interest in Canadian 
supplies in overseas markets. The in- 
quiries come from official agencies, 
and, though competition will be keen, 
Canadian chances of taking the busi- 
are good. Even if there is a 
price differential operating 
Canada, the quality offered 


ness, 


ness 
small 
against 
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is always better than that provided 
by other sources, and in this factor 
the Canadian mills have a decided 
edge. Though this type of buyer is 
anxious to get the most for his dol- 
lar, better quality will always pay 
off in the long run. 

The U.K. market is showing signs 
of increased activity, and, though 
sales are by no means as large as 
those of former years, the more set- 
tled state of the British market is 
beginning to have its effect. 

The domestic market is also in- 
creasing its pace, and the bakers are 
showing greater interest. Another 
price reduction, in line with the fall 
in the price of wheat, sparked buying, 
particularly when it was rumored that 
the wheat reduction was only tem- 
porary and that prices may go back 
to their former levels. Many bak- 
ers, hitherto holding back for a fur- 
ther dip in the market, saw their 
opportunity and bought. 

Quotations Sept. 26: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $124 12.20 
bbl., seconds $11.404 11.60 bbl., bak- 
ers $11.30@11.50 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in 98's cotton mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

Mills are still obtaining a fair run 
of winter wheat flour, with interest 
from the U.K. well maintained de- 
spite the price increase. Quotations 
Sept. 26: export $4.20 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Domestic 
$9.96 bbl. 

Winter wheat is now in small sup- 
ply as farmers hold back their re- 
serves in the hope of another price 
hike. However, the price level is hold- 
ing steady, and there have been no 
major fluctuations in recent weeks. 
Quotations Sept. 26: $1.57@1.60 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed appeared to 
be firm at moderately higher levels 
Sept. 28, with steady buying during 
the week keeping offerings well 
cleaned up. Interest Sept. 28 was re- 
ported better than on previous Mon- 
days for some time back. Interest 
continues to be confined largely to 
spot, however. Quotations: Bran $42 
“42.50, standard midds. $43.50, flour 
midds. $50.50051, red dog $544 55. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices were 
steady to easier at Kansas City this 
week. Shorts were barely holding 
steady at $43.50% 43.75, sacked, Kan- 
sas City, and bran was soft at $38.75 
@39.50. Offerings were in good 
volume due to heavy running time by 
mills, and demand was only fair. Mix- 
ers were buying millfeed only on a 
replacement basis and were not much 
interested in deferred cash feed. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
25: bran $39.25@ 39.50, shorts $43.25 
@ 43.50. Bran declined $141.25 ton, 
while shorts were unchanged, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was_ slow last 
week, with bran 50¢ ton lower and 
shorts unchanged. Supplies have been 
sufficient for trade requirements. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
24: bran $394 39.50, gray shorts $43 
@ 43.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were 
slow last week and closed $1.50 lower 
on bran and $1.50 lower on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars, Sept. 26: 
bran $40.504@ 41.50, mill run $43.754 
44.75, shorts $47447.50: mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was off somewhat last week. Bran 
was down $1, while shorts were un- 


“CHERRY PIE TIME” — Pictured 


above 


(center) are the red-and-white 


streamers and stoppers and the four-color posters which were produced by 


the National Red Cherry Institute. 


They 


are being distributed by The 


Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc., and other alligd firms, to help 
the nation’s bakers promote and cash in on “Cherry Pie Time” during Sep- 
tember and October. To the left and right of the promotion materials are 
pictures of two types of delicious cherry pies made from filling formulas 8 & 
9 in the Fleischmann Bakery Tested Formula Book. Bakers who do not have 
this book may obtain the two pie filling formulas from their Fleischmann 


representative. 


Four-color edvertisements prepared by 


the National Red 


Cherry Institute are running in national consumer magazines. 





changed. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 25: bran $394 39.50, shorts 
$43.4 43.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last 
fair, but sufficient to every- 
thing that was offered. Quotations 
Sept. 25: bran $474 48, gray 
$50.504 51.50, delivered Texas 
mon points; unchanged 
with a week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices were 
shaded for everything except red dog 
on the final day of the week ending 
Sept. 28, with bargain offers failing 
to uncover much interest. This situa- 
tion closed a week when trading ac- 
tivity was fair, and standard mid- 
dlings were hard to find at times. 
Price declines were small, and the 
upturn on red dog was thought to be 
merely an adjustment between mill- 
feeds and not an indication of heavy 
demand. Quotations Sept. 28: Bran 
$454 46, standard midds. $464 47, 
flour midds. $53454, red dog $574 
58.25. 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand in this 
area last week was very sluggish, 
particularly for bran. Supplies are 
ample. Quotations Sept. 24: bran 
$43.75 44, shorts $47.25 47.75, St. 
Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed consumption by 
formula mixers was reported as be- 
ing good last week, with a continu- 
ing good demand for middlings to go 
into poultry feeds. Flour midds. quo- 
tations showed no change, while the 
second grade was showing a slight 
loss. Red dog and bran were again 
offered on the same basis as the 
previous week. Good demand for bran 
for dairy feeds is holding this com- 
modity in line beyond expectations 
of buyers, who were looking for some 
reduction in this particular article. 
Production figures last week were 
again on the high side, showing an 
increase over the previous week. 
Quotations Sept. 25: standard bran 
$470 48, standard midds. $474 48, 
flour midds. $57.50058.50, red 
$614 62. 

Boston: A slight decline in mill- 
feeds promoted a fair buying inter- 
est in the local market last week. 
Standard bran held fairly steady at 
unchanged prices but middlings de- 
clined about $2. Dealers reported 
that buyers were fairly active at the 
close and willing to absorb lots be- 
yond their immediate needs. Closing 
quotations were generally regarded 
as firm. Quotations Sept. 26: stand- 
ard bran $55, middlings $55. 

Philadelphia: There was a 
mum of activity in the local mill- 
feed market last week despite ad- 
vices from the field that stocks on 
hand are relatively small for this 


week was 


absorb 


shorts 
com- 
compared 


dog 


mini- 


time of year. Dealers reported that 
customers were showing no concern 
over the supply situation, and some 
made predictions that the amount of 
offal available might be insufficient 
if the trade suddenly makes up its 
mind to stock up. The Sept 
tations were unchanged 
previous week: bran $54, 
midds. $56, red dog $64. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds 
showed a decided increase last week 
Supplies continue plentiful. Retail 
buying was done on an expanded 
scale, and wholesalers replenished on 
this basis. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Sept. 26: bran $53.304 
53.70, standard midds. $53.304 54.70, 
flour midds. $61.700 62.70, red dog 
£$65.304 66.70. 


26 quo- 
from the 
standard 


New Orleans: Interest 
feed market was fairly 
the early part of last week but 
sagged again, with bran falling off 
$1 ton while shorts remained fairly 
firm and with no change in prices 
for immediate and nearby shipment. 
Futures, however, registered declines 
of 25¢a$1. The demand for both 
bran and shorts was distinctly drag- 
gy. Offerings on bran were liberal, 
but shorts were still limited. Quo- 
tations Sept. 25: bran $48.75 49.50, 
shorts $52@53.50. 


in the mill- 
active in 


Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week with demand weak and in 
excess of supply. Plants are operat- 
ing to capacity seven days a week, 
24 hours a day. Mills are sold well 
into October. Quotations Sept. 25: 
red bran and mill run $43, middlings 
$48; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $50, middlings $55; to California: 
red bran and mill run $50.50, mid- 
dlings $55.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market 
tinued draggy 
occasional 


con- 
last week, with only 
sales and those for the 
most part were on a car-by-car basis. 
In spite of the reduced grind in this 
area, supplies seem to be running 
ahead of demand, and buyers have 
been looking at a declining market 
for so long that they are not buy- 
ing ahead, thus there is nothing to 
give any life to either spot or fu- 
ture quotations, At the close of the 
week nominal quotations were run- 
ning around $43.50 ton, delivered 
common transit points, with reports 
that this was being reduced 50¢ 
and $1 ton here and there. 
Portland: Quotations Sept. 25: mill 
run $42.50, middlings $48.50 ton. 
Winnipeg: Trade is unchanged with 
production showing a corresponding 
decline with flour. Stocks appear to 
be moving freely and prices are 
steady. Quotations Sept. 26: Mani- 
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Quaker Oats Co. Plans New Laboratory 
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QUAKER OATS LABORATORY—This preliminary artist's conception shows 
the proposed central research"laboratory of the Quaker Oats Co. at Bar- 


rington, Ill. 


CHICAGO--A new and modern re- 
search laboratory to cost upwards of 
a million dollars is in the planning 
stage at the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago. The new structure would re- 
place the firm's central research lab- 
oratories at 345 E. 25th St., Chicago, 
which have been occupied since 1937. 
The facilities have been outgrown. 

The company has options on a tract 
of around 100 acres in Barrington, 
Iil., and a petition to rezone part of 
the tract has been filed with the Bar- 
rington city council. The council is 
expected to act favorably on the peti- 
tion early in October. Ground-break- 
ing should start in six months, with 
occupancy hoped for early in 1955. 

The laboratory would be a_ two- 
story, brick and glass structure of 
contemporary design, and would be 
set back several hundred feet from 
the street, with a grass and shrub- 
bery strip 200 ft. wide between it and 
the roadway. It would be across the 
street from Barrington’s new high 
school. 

A group of the press was conducted 
on a tour of the old research labora- 
tory the afternoon of Sept. 23 by 
Colin S. Gordon, executive vice presi- 
dent of Quaker, and Dr. Fredus N. 
Peters, Jr., vice president in charge 
of research. 

Various research activities of the 
firm were pointed out, and it was re- 
vealed that the company spends more 
than a million dollars a year for re- 
search. 

Four basic types of research are 
carried on or directed from the cen- 


tral research laboratories. They are: 
(1) Research in human nutrition. 
This deals with the development of 


new products and nutritional im- 
provement of the present line. 
(2) Research in livestock and 


poultry nutrition. The laboratory con- 
ducts “test tube” research in animal 
nutrition and also helps to plan and 
direct practical feeding experiments 
on the company’s two feed research 
farms. 

(3) Research in dog and cat foods. 
While the company’s research ken- 
nels for dogs are at Rockford, Ill., and 
for cats at Wilmington, Cal., research 
conducted by these units is planned 
and directed from the central re- 
search laboratories. 

(4) Research in furan chemicals. 
Furfural is manufactured by the 
Quaker Oats Co. at Memphis, Tenn.; 
Omaha, Neb., and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The product is used in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, the 
refining of lubricating oil, the manu- 
facture of nylon, and in many other 
industries. Primary goal of research 
in this area is the discovery of new 
uses for the furans. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has 21 plants 
across the country. It is the largest 
cereal company in the world, and it 
also manufactures flour. pancake 
mixes and cake mixes. The company 
manufactures livestock and poultry 
feeds and dry and canned dog foods 
and cat foods, and it is in the chemi- 
cal business with the furan chemicals, 
which are made mostly from corn 
cobs. 





toba, Saskatchewan and = Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $40@46, shorts $43 
a48, middlings $46@52. All prices 
cash carlot. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 
Toronto-Moptreal: Due to the lack 
of spring wheat milling, supplies are 
still running a long way behind de- 
mand. Some U.K. importers are find- 
ing difficulty in filling their full re- 
quirements in Canada, and this s‘tu- 
ation will not change until the Brit- 
ish themselves step up their flour 
requirements to normal levels. The 
American demand is fair. Quotations 
Sept. 26: bran $55@57, shorts $57@ 
59, middlings $64@66, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices were stronger 
in line with a higher rye grain mar- 
ket, but sales remained quiet. Quo- 
tations Sept. 25: Pure white rye 


$3.76@3.80, medium rye $3.56@3.60, 
dark rye $3.01@3.05. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were at 
a standstill in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 26. Buy- 
ers appeared to be stocked up on all 
future needs and content to await 
further developments. Quotations 
Sept. 26: white patent rye $407@ 
4.10, medium $3.87@3.90, dark $3.20 
@3.32. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were again fair last week. 
Quotations Sept. 24: pure white 
$4.38, medium $4.18, dark $3.63, rye 
meal $3.88. 

Buffalo: Strength in the rye grain 
forced rye flour prices up 5¢ sack 
last week, and mills reported that 
sales of the flour were mostly for 
replacements. New business was 
very skimpy, both locally and to the 
metropolitan areas of the East. Ade- 
quate stocks are being carried by 
dealers as well as bakers and this 
has been the pattern for some time. 


Seasonal use of rye flour products 
is at hand and any further easiness 
in flour prices should bring in some 
good business for the mills. Quota- 
tions Sept. 25: white rye $4.51@4.53, 
medium rye $4.31@4.33, dark rye 
$3.76 @3.78. 


New York: No business in rye 
flour was reported last week except 
small, scattered cars. Quotations 
Sept. 26: pure white patents $4.50 
@ 4.60. 


Philadelphia: With stocks of rye 
flour reported to be moderate to fair 
as a whole, there was no rush to 
seek coverage last week when the 
local market appeared to be develop- 
ing a strong undertone. Prices did 
go up a little, but at the week-end 
were holding just about firm. The 
Sept. 26 quotation on rye white of 
$4.45@ 4.55 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour last 
week followed the usual pattern, 
light and scattered. Large and small 
baker’'es showed the same lack of 
buying interest. Directions were fair. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Sept. 
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26: white rye flour No. 1 $4.33@ 
4.38, medium $4.03@4 18, dark $3.48 
@3.68, blended $5.98@6.05, rye meal 
$3.88 @ 3.93. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 25: 
white rye $5.90, pure dark $5.10. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal remains moderate, 
although some increase is anticipated 
with the approach of colder weather. 
Western mills have been unable to 
confirm any direct export sales in 
these products. Prices are firm. Quo- 
tations Sept. 26: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. sacks $4.65@4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.60@5.85; all prices cash 
carlot. 

Toronto - Montreal: Trade has 
slowed down. Buyers have their 
stocks in hand or booked, and until 
the consumer feels the bite of winter 
there will be little call for replenish- 
ments. Quotations Sept. 26: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 





ICC Should Reconsider Boost in 
Freight Rates to South, SBA Says 


ATLANTA—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been peti- 
tioned to reconsider its recent deci- 
sion which would raise freight rates 
on flour and other grain products 
shipped into the South from south- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma. 

The petition was filed by the 
Southern Bakers Assn., which said it 
is “seeking to prevent southern con- 
sumers of bread, grain, and grain 
products from being victimized by a 
proposed freight rate increase costing 
mill‘ons of dollars annually.” 

Petitions filed by the association 
point out that southern consumers 
had no notice of the proposed ICC 
action and “have never been repre- 
sented in the proceedings which, if 
not reconsidered by the commission, 
will cost the South millions of dollars 
annually, with an increase of 10-20% 
in the cost of transporting flour and 
grain products into the South.” 

The petitions to the ICC point out 
that “In addition to the bread flour 
consumed by petitioner’s members, 
the cost of which would be _in- 
creased over $500,000 annually, 
millions of pounds of package flour, 
and other grain. products’ from 
the affected areas, are annually 
consumed in the South. The con- 
sumers of those products have not 
been, and are not, represented in this 
proceeding.” 

The ICC proceeding started as a 
battle by Kansas wheat processors to 
secure freight rates to the South 
equal to the rates from Oklahoma to 
the South. Southern interests did not 
learn that they might be adversely 
affected until the ccmmission’s deci- 
sion of June 5, 1953, which proposed 
an increase in rates from southern 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to 
equalize those rates with northern 
Kansas rates. The Southern Bakers 
petition stated that “Unless this pe- 
tition is granted by the commission, 
the consumers of flour (and other 
grain products) in the South will be 
victimized to the extent of millions 
of dollars annually without ever hav- 
ing been heard by the commission.” 

The petitions asked the commission 
to set aside its June 5 decision be- 
cause (1) the effect of the proposed 
rate increases upon southern con- 
sumers had not been considered; (2) 


the western rail carriers would be un- 
justly enriched; and (3) the decision 
contains legal errors. The commission 
was also asked to grant further 
hearings and argument so that south- 
ern interests might be represented 
and meanwhile to stay the effective 
dates of its orders. 

“This is a serious situation in which 
the southern consumers must be 
heard in order to prevent substantial 
injustice and to prevent substantial 
hardships,” said E. P. Cline, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. “We are extremely hopeful 
that other southern interests will 
join us in our fight to keep down the 
cost of bread, grain and grain prod- 
ucts in the South. The vitally affect- 
ed people have not been heard and 
this proceeding has been conducted 
contrary to our bas'c American stand- 
ards of justice which require that 
all be given an opportuntiy to be 
heard,” he added. 

An example of what the freight 
increase will mean to the South shows 
a hike from 49¢ to 55.5¢ per sack of 
flour from Wichita, Kansas. 

A boost of 7¢—from 45¢ to 52¢ 
from Enid, Okla. On a _ percentage 
basis the increases would range from 
10 to 20% over present transporta- 
tion costs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


$100,000 FIRE SWEEPS 
BUFFALO FEED COMPANY 


BUFFALO-—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the plant of the Dold 
Feed Co. recently. The loss was placed 
at over $100,000 by Jackson Bowling, 
president of the company. The blaze 
spread so fast that office machinery 
and some records were destroyed. 

Several firemen were slightly in- 
jured while fighting the blaze. One 
employe of the firm received burns 
while escaping from the building. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL MILLS PAYS 62!,¢ 

MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Sept. 
28 declared a dividend of 62%%¢ per 
share on General Mills, Inc., common 
stock payable Nov. 2, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 9, 1953. This is 
the 101st consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on General Mills common stock. 
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CCC Losses on 
Price Support 
Show Decline 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported 


that price-support program loans and 
inventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. amounted to $3,476,330,000 as 
of June 30, and that the corporation 
sustained a net realized loss of $61,- 
146,000 in carrying out this program 
during the last fiscal year. The net 
realized loss on the CCC price-sup- 
port program for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1952, was $67,352,000. 

Of the total investment of $3,476,- 
330,009, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,137,593,000, including $283,197,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies and $854,396,000 held by the 
CCC, and inventories acquired under 
loan, purchase agreement, and direct 
purchase operations totaled $2,338,- 
737,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 


and the loans outstanding were as 

follows: 
Corn 299,341,702 bu. $468,190,351 

Cotton 
1,865,054 bales 290,034,065 

Tobacco 

495,974,003 Ib. 218,623,432 

Wheat 
44,377,680 bu. 96,725,164 
Other 64,019,813 





$1,137,592,725 

Included under “other” above were 
loans on flaxseed, peanuts, olive oil, 
tung oil, soybeans, hay and pasture 
and winter cover crop seeds, barley, 
dry edible beans, grain sorghum, 
oats, rice, rye, gum turpentine and 
rosin, honey and wool. In this group 
the largest amount of loans on any 
one commodity was $12,360,616 on 
rosin. 

The wheat total includes, in addi- 
tion to 21,918,162 bu. of 1953-crop 
wheat, 21,187,160 bu. of 1952-crop 
wheat and 1.272,358 bu. of resealed 
1952-crop wheat. The corn total is 
entirely 1952-crop corn. 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of June 30 included: Wheat, 470,- 
020,862 bu.; corn, 228,029,006 bu.; 
cottonseed meal, 1,013,427,605_ Ib.; 
flaxseed, 5,160,881 bu. and oats, 13,- 
179,525 bu. 


The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price-support program during 


the fiscal year was realized largely 
on dispositions of corn and wheat, 
with losses at $20,526,524 and $18,- 
886,296, respectively. 

The CCC is authorized, by statute, 
to have total borrowings outstanding 
and obligations to purchase loans 
held by lending agencies at any one 
time of $6,750 million to carry on 
its various programs, including the 
price support program. As of June 
30, 1953, the CCC had in use $3,900 
million of its statutory borrowing 
authority. Actual borrowings totaled 
$3,612 million and obligations to pur- 
chase commodity and storage loans 
held by lending agencies amounted to 


$288 million. This left a statutory 
borrowing authority available’ of 
$2,850 million. 


In addition, other current operat- 
ing obligations of the CCC amounted 
to $441 million, some part of which 
may be liquidated by the use of bor- 
rowing authority. These current op- 
erating obligations included accounts 
payable and accrued liabilities total- 
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Plans Made for Industry Part 
in Drouth Relief in New Area 


ing $237 million, purchase agree- 
ments amounting to $196 million, and 
other commitments of approximately 
$8 million. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS CHAS. T. TAYLOR 

LOS ANGELES--Loren L. Linda- 
mood, for the past three years con- 
nected with the E. D. Wilkinson Grain 
Co., is now associated with Chas. T. 
Taylor & Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Linda- 
mood had also been with the Balfour 
Guthrie Co. at Dallas and Chicago. 
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ST. LOUIS PRODUCTION 
CLUB CHAIRMEN NAMED 


ST. LOUIS — M. J. Swortfiguer, 
Kroger Co., and Victor E. Marx, 
president and secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
were principal speakers at the fall 
meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club, held at the 
Gatesworth Hotel. 

John Boeck, Ward Baking Co., 
president of the club, announced the 
appointment of chairmen of various 
committees for the coming year. 
Named were Gus Risse, Kroger Co., 
first vice president of the club, chair- 
man of the question and answer com- 
mittee; Ross Stewart, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president, 
chairman of the program committee; 
W. R. Nenninger, Bettendorf’s Mar- 
ket, third vice president, chairman 
and moderator of the panel discus- 
sions. 

In answer to a questionnaire, re- 
questing subjects and type of panel 
discussions preferred by the member- 
ship, the following subjects were 
chosen by the group and will be pre- 
sented in their respective manner at 
future meetings: ‘Production prob- 
lems pertaining to the five-day week, 
in six-day operation”; “Training of 
personnel in the production depart- 
ment”; “Advantages of prepared 
mixes in bakery operations”; ‘Proc- 
ess of development of bakery prod- 
ucts’; “Thorovgh explanation and 
di-cussions on pan _ glazing’; and 
“Cost accounting.” 
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165 ATTEND CHICAGO FEED 
CLUB’S FALL GOLF PARTY 


CHICAGO—Perfect weather lured 
165 members and guests to the Mid- 
lothian Country Club, Chicago, for the 
fall outing of the Chicago Feed Club. 

William A. Harris, St. Regis Paper 
Co., won the golfing trophy for 1953 
with a low gross of 80. This makes 
the second year in a row Mr. Harris 
has taken the trophy, presented by 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and 
one more win would make it his per- 
manently. 

Other prize-winning golfers for the 
day were: W. D. Butts, Marblehead 
Lime Co., Lyons, Ill., with a gross of 
81; E. L. Chapman, Central Bag Co., 
81, and Henry S. French, Feedstuffs, 
Chicago, 84. Ninety-six played golf 
and participated in the $600 worth 
of prizes. Low net for the day was 
shot by Dav:d Bone, Quaker Oats Co., 
with a 67. 

Awarding the prizes and acting as 
master of ceremonies was Fred De- 
Graw, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., who is chairman of 
the golf committee. In addition to 
golf, members partook of the sun- 
shine, good fellowship and cards, 
topped off by a dinner in the evening. 

Earle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., 
club president, announced that the 
October meeting would be at the 
Congress Hotel, the November meet- 
ing at the Stockyards Inn, and the 
December Christmas Party at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Top Production 
and Marketing Administration offi- 
cials last week moved to break a log 
jam in feed industry participation in 
the drouth emergency relief program 
in newly designated drouth counties 
in several southern states east of the 
Mississippi River. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has added to the drouth area 
certain counties in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina and Mississippi, 
and it was expected that counties in 
Virginia would be added. 

A problem arose after PMA officials 
learned that the contemplated plan 
for industry participation in these 
new states effectively cut out feed 
plants which were not located in 
states where the certificates used to 
replace ingred ents originated. 

The officials then went to work on 
a revised plan whereby all feed plants, 
no matter where located, would be 
able to sell drouth emergency mixed 
feed in the new drouth states and 
would be able to order replacement 
ingredients on the basis of eligibility 
certificates they received, no matter 
where the certificates originated. 

The issue arose over governmental 
red tape and the fear on the part of 
PMA offic'als that the General Ac- 
counting Office might later rule that 
if they permitted a feed plant in 
Ohio to reorder on certificates issued 
in Kentucky, the USDA might appear 
to be allowing more than exact 
freight charges to the feed mixer's 
plant. 

In many cases, however, the gov- 
ernment, in permitting replacement 
of ingredients to a feed mixer’s plant 
outside the state of origin of the cer- 
tificate, would be allowing less freight 
than if it billed the ingredients to the 
point of origin of the certificates. 

Howard Gordon, top PMA official, 
and his aides caught this condition 
before instructions went out to field 
offices. Their problem then was to 
correlate freight rates on corn and 
cottonseed meal so that they could, as 
originally planned, deliver to feed 
m'xers replacement ingredients on 
the following terms-—cottonseed meal 
at $32.50 ton and corn at 93¢ bu. 

Those prices reflect the govern- 
ment prices less an allowance of a 
$2.50 per ton handling charge on meal 
and 7¢ bu. on corn. 

The correction of the obstacle to 


SHIPMENTS OF DROUTH 
FEED LISTED 


WASHINGTON—Shipments of cot- 
tonseed pellets to the Southwest un- 
der the government’s drouth program 
reached 166,566 tons in the week end- 
ing Sept. 18. Orders for pellets by 
county drouth committees on that 
date totaled 216,903 tons. This is 
smaller than the figure reported as 
approved by committees the week be- 
fore by 1,346 tons. No explanation for 
the reduction in the total was given. 

Shipments of other commodities 
under the program, with the total 
quantities approved by committees in 
parentheses, reached these totals by 
Sept. 18: Cottonseed meal 83,250 
(141,330), cottonseed slab cake 3,094 
(3,400), corn 2,482 (3,072) cars, wheat 
149 (176) cars, oats 2,656 (3,170) 
cars. 
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industry participation was _ being 
processed by PMA, and instructions 
were to be sent out to field offices 
so that feed plants could move imme- 
diately. 

Demand Slipping 

Meanwhile, somewhat of a surprise 
last week was the information that 
demand for cut-price government 
grains and cottonseed meal was slip- 
ping. USDA sources say it is now pos- 
sible that the bargain-counter deal 
on feeds may continue through Oc- 
tober, whereas it had been previously 
believed that the program would wind 
up by mid-October. 

However, it is probable also that 
U.S. sales of cottonseed meal under 
the program may halt before the gov- 
ernment runs out of the “bounty” it 
has been dispensing up to this time. 

Following the addition to the drouth 
area of counties in Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina, eight coun- 
ties in Tennessee were added. They 
are Benton, Carroll, Dyer, Gibson, 
Henry, Lake, Obion and Weakley. 


¥ 


Missouri Request 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Gover- 
nor Phil M. Donnelly last week asked 
Presdent Eisenhower to declare the 
entire state of Missouri in the emer- 
gency drouth classification. The gov- 
ernor named 31 counties which he 
said were in need of drouth relief. 
These counties are in addition to 
83 of Missouri’s 114 counties that are 
already in the federal drouth area, 

The governor said the present dry 
spell was the longest and most pro- 
nounced in the history of the state 


and added that pastures are only 
12% of normal. 
Gov. Donnelly also ordered the 


Missouri Department of Agriculture 
to send representatives to Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas to facili- 
tate hay shipments from those states 
to Missouri. The state is not contem- 
plating purchases, however, having no 
funds for this purpose. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
HOLD SUCCESSFUL OUTING 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. The 
Philadelphia Bakers Club held its an- 
nual outing at Galen Hall Hotel, Sept. 
18-20. Members of four other eastern 
bakers’ clubs joined the three-day 
party which included the playoff for 
the Marshall Cup and many other 
golf awards. 

The Central Pennsylvania golfers 
were winners with a total score of 
2042. Philadelphia was second with 
20, and Boston, New York and Bal- 
timore Bakers Clubs followed in that 
order. 

Harold Muller-Thym, chairman ‘of 
the golf committee acted as master 
of ceremonies, awarding the prizes, 
and the popular C. H. Bollinger, out- 
ing chairman, who chose the floor 
show acts was present to receive con- 
gratulations. 
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FORMS NEW FLOUR FIRM 

NEW YORK—Benjamin Schwartz, 
formerly with Albert Seligmann & 
Co., New York flour jobber now re- 
tired from business, is operating as 
the Diamond Flour Co., at 384 FE. 
149th St., Bronx. He will handle the 
same flours the Seligmann company 
distributed. 
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British Guarantee 
Price of $2.30 Bu. 
for Domestic Wheat 


LONDON British farmers have 
been guaranteed, by government or- 
der, a standard price equivalent to 
$2.30 bu. for all millable wheat pro- 
duced in the 1954 harvest. In order to 
encourage growers to hold their 
wheat off the market during the har- 
vest peak there will be seasonal va- 
riations, an arrangement strongly ad- 
vocated by the grain trade and mill- 
ing interests called into consultation 
by the government. 

The wheat plan forms part of a 
larger program covering pricing ar- 
rangements for rye, oats and barley 
scheduled to take effect in the crop 
year 1954-55. 

As far as wheat is concerned, the 
new plan follows closely proposals 
made by the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers last year. 
The scheme is based on a system of 
deficiency payments, and although it 
bears some resemblance to the Wheat 
Act operative before the war, there 
are certain fundamental differences 
that remove objectionable features 
of the prewar system. 

The principal difference is that de- 
ficiency payments will be met from 
government funds and not from a 
levy on flour, both home milled and 
imported. Moreover, unlike the sys- 
tem used during and since the war, 
the accent is now placed on producing 
for quality rather than quantity. 

Payment System 

Under a deficiency payment sys- 
tem, as adopted by the British, if the 
average price of grain meeting a pre- 
scribed quality rating falls short of 
a previously determined standard 
price, a payment equal to the defi- 
ciency will be payable to the produc- 
ers. In the case of wheat and rye 
the payment will be made on the 
tonnage of millable grain sold by in- 
dividual producers while for oats and 
barley the deficiency will be convert- 
ed into an acreage payment. 

Growers and merchants will be reg- 
istered and a certificate will be issued 
by the registered merchant in respect 
of each sale. The average price for 
millable wheat will be calculated 
from the total certificates of sale. 
Should this average price fall short 
of the standard price, a deficiency 
payment equivalent to the difference 
will be paid out of government funds 
to each individual grower in respect 
of all millable wheat certified. 

Wheat which can be brought up to 
millable standard after cleaning or 
drying will also qualify. 

The new system will replace the 
one set for the 1953 harvest and for 
previous harvests whereby the Min- 
istry of Food guarantees to purchase 
any grain of the four main cereal 
crops of prescribed quality not ab- 
sdrbed through the usual commercial 
channels. This system provided an in- 
centive for farmers to grow as much 
as possible provided it reached the 
minimum standard. Under the new 
arrangement they will be encouraged 
to sow for quality in order to reach 
milling standard. 

The decision to dispense with the 
levy on all flour sold in the country 
to meet deficiencies will be welcomed 
by the trade. The system meant that, 
in effect, the money was provided 
ultimately by the bread consumer. 
This, in turn, bore hardly on those 
eating the greatest amount of bread, 
invariably the families with the low- 
est incomes, according to the Nation- 
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al Association of British & Irish Mill- 
ers in its 1952 proposals. 

Like the Wheat Act of prewar days, 
the new system will help the flour 
millers face what they describe as 
the unfair competition of heavily 
subsidized imported flour. In the 1952 
proposals it was stated, “The d/ffi- 
culties of competition with imported 
flour become well nigh overwhelm- 
ing when the home miller is arbi- 
trarily required to use large quanti- 
ties of home grown wheat of unsuit- 
able quality.” 

Prior to the cessation of govern- 
ment control at the end of August 
this year, the home millers were com- 
pelled to use a certain fixed propor- 
tion of domestic wheat in their grists, 
ranging from 35% in the first few 
months following the harvest and de- 
creasing as the season advanced. Im- 
ported flour, however, provided no 
competition under control since the 
stronger Canadian flours were ad- 
mixed with home produced at the 
mill under government direction. 
Much of this wheat was of poor qual- 
ity since the price setup maintained 
by the government persuaded the 
farmer to grow for quantity rather 
than quality. 

In the current crop year, while 
not compelled by law to use native 
wheat in their grists, the millers have 
entered into a voluntary arrangement 
with the government to absorb any 
amount not going for other uses, up 
to a limit of 1,250,000 tons. Some of 
this wheat will be of low quality be- 
cause of the continuance for 1953 of 
the original price arrangements. 

The deficiency payment system will 
not affect imported wheat, according 
to the millers. They claim that the 
system will have a stabilizing effect. 
Low world prices, they point out, 
would mean imported wheat at ad- 
vantageous prices, although part of 
the advantage would be offset by 
higher deficiency payments to home 
producers. The payments would be 
necessarily higher because the do- 
mestic price would decline in sym- 
pathy with world prices. Conversely, 
when world wheat prices were suffi- 
ciently high, home wheat prices would 
follow the trend. In such circum- 
stances the deficiency payments 
would be decreased accordingly. 

Question on Storage 

Still for consideration is the future 
of the government owned silos and 
stores set up to hold wartime and 
postwar strategic reserves. These are 
operated by a government-sponsored 
company Re-Commissioned Mills 
Ltd., and in some cases mills which 
went out of production under the pre- 
war rationalization scheme have been 





SCHEDULE ANNOUNCED FOR 
ABA SPECIAL TRAIN 


* 


NEW YORK—The New York 
special train for the annual American 
Bakers Assn, convention in Chicago 
has been scheduled, leaving from 
Grand Central Station: 

Saturday, Oct. 24: 
Leave New York 
Leave Harmon 
Leave Albany 
Leave Buffalo 

Sunday, Oct. 25: 
Arrive Chicago 7:30 a.m. CST 

The special will carry all-Pullman 
equipment. Reservations and further 
information may be had from Claude 
A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
PLaza 9-4400. 


3:30 p.m. EST 
4:18 p.m. EST 
6:21 p.m. EST 
11:40 p.m. EST 





brought into use as warehouses. In 
addition to their strategic value they 
provide valuable additional capacity 
for drying and storing combine har- 
vested grain. The National Farmers’ 
Union has commented that no in- 
formation has been given by the gov- 
ernment on the continued availability 
of these premises. 

The union has also complained that 
the scheme payment provides only a 
guaranteed average return and not a 
guaranteed minimum to the individu- 
al farmer. Regret was expressed, too, 
that no reference was made to an 
assurance of a guaranteed market. 

It is understood that the new ar- 
rangement will be followed by a more 
permanent program to provide farm- 
ers with all their requirements, but 
no details of the government’s 
thoughts on the matter have been 
revealed. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS E. D. WILKINSON 


LOS ANGELES — Clark W. Ash 
has joined the E. D. Wilkinson Grain 
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Co. at its Los Angeles office. Mr. Ash 
has been associated with the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange for the past 
four years, most recently as chief in- 
spector, Previously he was with the 
Washington state inspection depart- 
ment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLARK MILLER NAMED 
MANAGER OF ELEVATOR 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS—Clark 
Miller, formerly with the grain mer- 
chandising department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Fort Worth, has been 
named manager of the new 2-million- 
bushel elevator at Corpus Christi now 
being erected by the Nueces County 
Navigation District. Construction of 
the public elevator is nearing com- 
pletion. 

Mr. Miller was in the grain busi- 
ness in Fort Worth prior to his be- 
coming manager of Pillsbury Mills 
office there. He also was with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for about 10 
years. 








GRAIN SANITATION EDUCATION 
AT FARM LEVEL EMPHASIZED 





Grain, Feed Dealers’ Group Told Associations, Private 
Enterprise and Government Hold Key to Education 
of Farmers, Farm Youth on Grain Sanitation 


GALVESTON—Ways and means of 
stimulating grain sanitation educa- 
tion at the farm level were stressed 
here at the 57th annual convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. Sept. 20-22. 

John Murray, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council; Lloyd Case, 
secretary of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn., Minneapolis, and Sam 
H. Sabin, Washington representative 
for the Continental Grain Co., formed 
the panel which discussed the grain 
sanitation problem Sept. 22 at the 
convention, Since the convention was 
aware of the problem and the pres- 
ent status of the sanitation program 
as far as the government administra- 
tion is concerned, the main discussion 
was centered on ways and means 
grain firms and associations can edu- 
cate farmers and country elevator 
operators. 

Mr. Case spoke of demonstration 
booths on grain sanitation which have 
been sponsored by associations and 
private enterprise at county and state 
fairs. Motion pictures illustrating 
methods of sanitation on farms and 
around elevators are being shown to 
farmer groups and other interested 
civic gatherings. Many states have 
sponsored district grain sanitation 
programs to educate the farmers and 
grain trade. 

Del Gerdom of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, pointed 
out that the farm youth of today will 
be the farmers and grainmen of to- 
morrow and youth education will be 
a good investment for the future. 
Thus youth committees have been 
formed in such groups as the exten- 
sion service, 4-H clubs and the Future 
Farmers of America. Programs 
stressing sanitation have been very 
well received at meetings of agricul- 
tural instructors in state schools. 

Mr. Case told the convention that 
the secretaries of state and regional 
associations affiliated with the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. have 
jointly pledged support to a continued 
program of grain sanitation educa- 





tion at the farm level. 

“We need tools if we are to do this 
work effectively,’ Mr. Case said. 
“There should be a flow of informa- 
tion and other educational aids to us. 
The activities of all committees in- 
volving grain sanitation should be co- 
ordinated.” 

Sanitation Movie Needed 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture might well devote some 
of its funds to a moving picture on 
grain sanitation methods at the farm 
level, which could be shown at dealer 
sponsored meetings, Mr. Case sug- 
gested. 

Emphasis was given to the need 
for coordinating activities of the fed- 
eral agencies concerned with grain 
sanitation. Principal of these are the 
Fish & Wildlife Service, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
the Food & Drug Administration. 
Confusion sometimes seems to exist 
between these, it was said, and the 
trade is under a handicap as to how 
to best work with each of them. 

Fred K. Sale, secretary of the In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
described the organization of a grain 
sanitation program in his state. 

Another convention speaker, True 
D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, discussed the price support 
programs. 


Supports Cause Complications 


Citing changes which have taken 
place in livestock-feed relationships, 
Mr. Morse declared that the problem 
of adjusting feed and livestock is 
complicated by present price support 
programs. It is a major reason, he 
said, why so many farmers and live- 
stock men are saying that govern- 
mental farm programs can, and must, 
be improved. 

“Last winter and spring cattle 
feeders were caught with declining 
cattle prices and feed costs supported 
at comparatively high levels,” Mr. 
Morse said. “Now feeder cattle are 
being held down in price to levels 
that will permit feeding of corn and 
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other feeds supported at 90% of 
parity. Profitable hog prices have 
failed to attract the usual increase in 
pork production. It is reported that 
many farmers are now ‘producing 
corn for the government’ rather than 
for feeding or for sale for feed use. 
Consumption of feedstuffs per animal 
unit has declined—for the first nine 
months of this year consumption was 
smaller than for the similar period 
last year. 

“Dairymen, beef producers and 
farmers producing lambs and wool 
are reported as pushing plans to pro- 
duce more milk, beef and sheep with- 
out buying so much feed at the 90% 
price support level. ‘Diverted acres’ 
taken out of wheat, cotton and other 
restricted crops will provide more 
grass, hay and silage. It will bring 
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further adjustments in feed and live- 
stock programs.” 

Improvements in governmental 
farm programs are overdue, Mr. 
Morse said, and that is why the ad- 
ministration is making a thorough 
study of farm programs so that they 
may be adjusted to changing times. 

He urged feed men to help farmers 
meet the new livestock-feed price re- 
lationships. He noted that low grade 
roughages can be supplemented with 
various feeds and that balancing ra- 
tions will be very important, and he 
urged dealers to help farmers in 
working out the best low cost rations. 
Mr. Morse said the pressure of lower 
livestock and milk prices, as well as 
drouth feed shortages, make it neces- 
sary for farmers to give special at- 
tention to holding down feed expense. 


Resolutions at Grain, Feed 
Convention Summarize Policy 


GALVESTON—Principal problems 
and recommendations of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., as pre- 
sented to the convention of that 
group here on Sept. 22 by its commit- 
tee on resolutions, are as follows: 


1. Whereas this National Associa- 
tion has made available to officials of 
the CCC a plan designed to relieve 
the corporation of the responsibility 
of ownership and possession of grain 
which it now is compelled to accept 
when loans to producers result in 
acquisition of commodities mortgaged 
to protect the loan; and whereas this 
plan just as effectively carries out the 
purpose and intent of the present loan 
program; and whereas this plan can 
be put into effect by administrative 
action without further legislation; 
and whereas this plan has been ex- 
amined by responsible groups of 
economists, bankers and members of 
the grain trade; therefore, be it re- 
solved by the membership of this Na- 
tional Association that we approve 
the said plan and urge its adoption by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

2. Whereas the present 15% tax 
on transportation charges is not a 
tax on revenue but is a direct tax on 
business expense and is in the final 
outcome assessed against the pro- 
ducer of grain, therefore we petition 
our representatives in Congress to 
eliminate this tax as far as it applies 
to transport of products of agricul- 
ture. 

3. Whereas the federal tax on 
telephone communication service is a 
tax passed by Congress to meet a 
wartime situation only, and since this 
tax amounts to a heavy burden dur- 
ing peacetime against the firms en- 
gaged in the grain and feed business, 
therefore, we recommend that this 
tax be removed. 

4. This National Association has 
cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
Food and Drug Administration to im- 
prove conditions under which grain is 
received and handled. We have recog- 
nized the principle that grain cannot 
be delivered clean if it is not received 
clean from the farm. Through our 50 
affiliated associations we have con- 
ducted extensive educational pro- 
grams among farm groups with en- 
couraging results. We pledge con- 
tinuation of a policy of improving 
elevator facilities and handling prac- 
tices. At the same time, we call upon 
all agencies of government, the trade, 
and producers of grain, to assist in 
continuing educational and research 
programs. Particularly, with respect 
to government, we urge the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the 


educational facilities of the Extension 
Service, to accelerate its work with 
farmers to enlist their cooperation in 
properly caring for their grain; we 
urge the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
expand community rodent control 
programs and render further assis- 
tance to warehousemen; we urge the 
Food and Drug Administration to 
work closely with the trade to insure 
a practical and workable grain sani- 
tation program. Finally, we pledge 
cooperation with the 17-man commit- 
tee now working on problems of grain 
sanitation, looking to them for leader- 
ship and guidance in order that costly 
seizures and severe losses can be 
avoided and at the same time, make 
available to the processors and public 
the kind of grain that will insure con- 
tinued confidence and respect. 

5. In some areas of the country, 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration has concentrated the 
temporary storage facilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in separate 
colonies that cause grain to by-pass 
the established grain elevator facili- 
ties in the locality where the grain 
was grown. The resulting loss of 
volume has imposed severe hardship 
upon many country elevators, as well 
as upon many producers who are 
compelled to deliver grain well be- 
yond their normal shipping point. 
Therefore we recommend that the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration adopt a policy of placing their 
temporary grain storage bins ad- 
jacent to facilities which normally 
serve nearby producers, and at the 
same time adopt a uniform policy on 
this subject as between regions, states 
and counties, with respect to the 
loading and unloading of these tem- 
porary government bins. 

6. The federal government has de- 
cided to bring suit against a number 
of private grain firms, for recovery of 
amounts involved in the innocent pur- 
chase of grain which later has turned 
out to be grain converted by a ware- 
houseman. Because there is no prac- 
tical way to conduct the business of 
free purchase and sale of a fungible 
commodity like grain unless the 
buyer can reasonably be protected 
against a penalty that comes through 
no fault or action of his own, we peti- 
tion the government agencies, and if 
necessary the Congress itself, to pro- 
vide some form of protection for in- 
nocent purchasers of government 
grain. 

7. Many cooperative firms are ac- 
tive members of this National Asso- 
ciation and their officers occupy posi- 
tions on our lists of officers and com- 
mittees, so we definitely are not now, 


and never have been, in any sense an 
anti-coop organization. However, the 
narrow margins on which the grain 
business is conducted make any dis- 
tinction, for tax purposes, an undue 
advantage to one and a serious handi- 
cap to another competitor. Balancing 
the federal budget and paying a fair 
share of taxes is the concern of every 
American, and this means paying of 
taxes on an equal basis as between 
all competitive firms. We therefore 
favor correction of the present in- 
equality of federal taxation between 
exempt cooperatives and the other 
private firms with which they are in 
competition. 

8. Whereas there are signs of an 
increasing activity on the part of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in utilizing 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration as a merchandising agency 
in making carlot sales of public grain 
to domestic users, rather than offer- 
ing that grain for competitive selling 
in the organized markets through 
regular trade channels, be it resolved 
by this National Association that 
such activity is contrary to the best 
public interest, and that we protest 
such negotiated selling by govern- 
ment agency in direct competition 
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with private business. 

9. Whereas for many years vast 
quantities of government-owned grain 
have been moved from country posi- 
tions without the use of the cus- 
tomary trade channels where com- 
petent personnel and facilities are 
available, and whereas the govern- 
ment agencies have ignored such 
facilities as the terminal market 
commission men, contracting instead 
with expensive and duplicating fed- 
eral agencies to the detriment of 
country shippers, commission mer- 
chants and the public; therefore, be 
it resolved that this Natidnal Asso- 
ciation deplores such government 
practice and will lend its service to- 
wards restoring this movement of 
grain to the regular trade channels. 

10. Whereas this National Asso- 
ciation has been alerted by its Uni- 
form Grades Committee to the need 
for improvement and encouragement 
of the grain inspection service in the 
United States, be it resolved that the 
program and recommendations pre- 
sented in the report of our Uniform 
Grades Committee be adopted by the 
membership of this National Associa- 
tion as one of its pressing activities 
of the coming year. 
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CCC ISSUES CONTRACT FORM 


FOR STORAGE USE GUARANTEES 





Trade Observers View Contract as Tight and Say It May 
Discourage Applications for Occupancy Guaran- 
tees—Various Provisions Outlined 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has issued its proposed 
contract form which must be used 
for occupancy guarantees on new or 
additions to existing public grain 


storage elevators. 
First, the contract provides that 
the facility must be of permanent 


type and of the upright silo type of 
steel or concrete, with permanently 
installed grain handling and condi- 
tioning equipment adequate to load 
in and out the total bin capacity of 
the facility. 

Prior to the approval of this con- 
tract, the warehouseman making ap- 
plication for an occupancy guarantee 
contract must submit with his appli- 
cation drawings and specifications for 
the new facility or for the conver- 
sion or addition to existing plant. 
Upon approval of an occupancy guar- 
antee contract by CCC, the ware- 
houseman is obligated to start con- 
struction within 90 days of signing 
of the contract or by such subsequent 
date as CCC may approve, or the 
contract becomes void. 

Completion of construction of fa- 
cilities under the proposed contract 
must be achieved by specific dates 
in an approved contract, and the 
term “completion” for the present 
purposes means erection of the fa- 
cilities plus installation of adequate 
grain handling and conditioning 
equipment and manning for opera- 
tion. Failure to comply with terms of 
completion gives CCC the right to 
terminate the contract, but if that 
power is not exercised by CCC with- 
in 30 days after specified date of 
completion, the contract for occupan- 
cy guarantee by CCC becomes in- 
operative for the first year of the 
contract period. 

Failure on the part of the ware- 
houseman to complete his facility 
within one year of the date specified 
in the contract means the whole con- 
tract becomes null and void. 

Three Plans 

The proposed contract sets up three 
occupancy guarantee plans for the 
warehouseman. 

Plan 1 is of five years duration 
within an occupancy guarantee by 
CCC of 75% of the contracted bin 
capacity for the first three years and 
10° of the contract bin capacity for 
the fourth and fifth years. 

Plan 2 provides an occupancy guar- 
antee of 60° of the contract bin 
capacity for five years, and Plan 3 
provides a 50° occupancy guarantee 
for six years. 

The period of the contract runs 
from date of completion of the fa- 
cility as defined in the contract, and 
each contract will be divided into 
calendar years according to thé plan 
used by the owner of the facility. 

In determining the percentage oc- 
cupancy guarantee base for each con- 
tract year of the agreement, CCC 
will first ascertain the quantity of 
grain occupying the total bin capa- 
city of the new facility or the addi- 
tion to an existing facility on the 
opening day of business of each con- 
tract year of the period of the con- 


tract. That determination will show 
the net occupancy of the facility 
under contract and will be known 


as the bushel-day occupancy for that 








particular contract year. In the case 
of additions to an existing facility, 
the CCC will prorate the degree of 
occupancy of the addition with that 
of the old facility to ascertain the 
bushel-day occupancy. 

In an instance where a warehouse- 
man owned or controlled warehouse 
facilities within a railroad switching 
area, including reciprocal switching, 
or at the same station, but which 
were not in operation at the time of 
the approval of the CCC contract 
but subsequently were brought into 
operation, these would be used _ in 
computing the basic bushel-day oc- 
cupancy of the new facility. 


Computing Payments 

The annual occupancy guarantee 
payments will be computed by the 
government by multiplying the basic 
bushel-day occupancy factor by the 
number of calendar days of the con- 
tract year by the bushel bin capacity 
at the applicable percentage of guar- 
antee under one of the three plans 
offered. 

The payment of the occupancy per- 
centage guarantee as determined in 
the above formula will be known as 
the bushel-day deficiency. 

However, if for reasons beyond 
control of the warehouseman the fa- 
cility is inoperative wholly or in part 
or is not staffed and open for busi- 
ness, the number of days such condi- 
tions exist will be deducted from the 
number of days in the contract cal- 
endar year. Deductions in the amount 
of annual bushel-day deficiency will 
also be made in computing occupan- 
cy guarantee payments when stor- 
able grain is moved out of the fa- 
cility at the warehouseman’s request 
or when CCC grain going out of con- 
dition is moved in order for the 
warehouseman to comply with the 
provisions of the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement. 

Further deductions in the total 
annual bushel-day deficiency compu- 
tations would be made when a ware- 
houseman declined to accept grain 
of others up to the percentage of 
bin capacity over and above that on 
which CCC provides its guarantee 
under the three separate plans. In 
this instance, the bushel-day deficien- 
cy would be reduced by the product 
of the number of bushels rejected 
times the number of calendar days 
between that time and the end of 
the contract year. 

The contractual obligations of the 
warehouseman are further tightened 
by another provision of the contract 
which requires that if the warehouse- 
man at any time fails to have on 
hand sufficient grain in the facility 
to meet his obligations, the bushel- 
day deficiency would be reduced to 
the extent of the number of bushels 
short times the number of days in the 
calendar year of the contract period 
during which the shortage existed. 

Payment of the .bushel-day defici- 
ency as qualified above should be 
made under the provisions of any 
of the three plans provided for each 
contract under terms of the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement. If the con- 
tract period falls equally within two 
Uniform Grain Storage rate periods, 
the later period of the Uniform Grain 
Storage rate schedule will apply. 


Other provisions of the contract 
impose on the warehouseman detailed 
record-keeping which must be avail- 
able for CCC inspection at all times 
during business hours during the con- 
tract period and for three years 
thereafter, and the warehouseman 
may be required to supply CCC such 
reports as may be requested. 

Complete separation of warehouse 
accounts must show occupation in 
physical inventory in other ware- 
houses, and where this is not done, 
it is assumed that this grain occupied 
the facility under which the ware- 
houseman has made a contract for 
occupancy with CCC, 

Another detail of importance is the 
definition of grain when used in com- 
puting bushel-day occupancy. It is 
construed as any commodity includ- 
ing wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
grain sorghums, soybeans and flax- 
seed—or other products or things oc- 
cupying any portion of the total bin 
capacity of the facility, either new or 
an addition to existing plants. 

The contract is viewed as tight by 
trade observers and one which may 
discourage application for occupancy 
guarantees by many warehousemen 
who will find some of the provisions 
and limitations such as to exclude 
this contract as a reasonable busi- 
ness venture. 
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tics, is less than 1% below the cor- 
responding figure for the first half of 
1952 and is about 5% below the 1951 
figure. 

Despite the overall dip, wheat pro- 
vided more money for the farmers. 
A large farm carryover from the 
1952 crop into the spring of 1953 
provided marketings in the first six 
months of the current year equal to 
those in the same period a year ago. 
However, a better quality crop in 
1952 and 1951 commanded a some- 
what higher price and contributed 
largely to the increase in cash re- 
turns from that source. Wheat re- 
ceipts for the first half of 1953 were 
set at $243,700,000 against $231,100,- 
000 in the equivalent 1951 period. 


British Charge 


A British politician, concluding a 
visit to the North American contin- 
ent, has stated bluntly that Canadians 
have more wheat in store than they 
can sell because they want too much 
for it. 

He was Canadian born Beverley 
Baxter, who emigrated to Britain 
many years ago to make a name for 
himself in journalism and to become 
a member of the U.K. Parliament. 
Mr. Baxter is closely associated with 
Lord Beaverbrook, another Canadian 
who emigrated to Britain to build an 
important chain of mass circulation 
newspapers. 

Mr. Baxter, speaking in Montreal 
Sept. 22 to a group of businessmen, 
said that Britain was prepared to buy 
Canadian wheat at a fair price but 
Was against buying it at present 
rates. He added, “The sterling bloc 
is still the greatest currency in the 
world. You should tell your masters 
at Ottawa that currency is meant to 
facilitate trade, not to block it.” 

A comment on the wheat buying 
deadlock, which has seen Canada’s 
largest wheat and flour customer re- 
ducing its running requirements to 
a new low, has also been made by 
Sir Archibald Nye, U.K. High Com- 
missioner to Canada, a post equal to 
an ambassadorship to any country 
outside the Commonwealth. Pointing 
out that Britain’s economic situation 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—WAREHOUSE, PACKING AND 
shipping foreman Skilled in operating 
automatic packing and sealing machines 
and capable of carrying on accurate, ef- 
ficient packing, loading and shipping op- 


























erations. Address 1169, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City 
6, Mo 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574. Jefferson City. Mo. 


BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























was improving because Canadians 
were buying more British goods, he 
said that if the trend continued Brit- 
ain would again pile up enough dol- 
lars to start again making large scale 
purchases of wheat and other agri- 
cultural products. 


Conflict 


These two statements by public 
men are conflicting insomuch that one 
indicates high prices as_ retarding 
purchases while the other inferen- 
tially blames the shortage of dollars. 

Under present financial arrange- 
ments there is no question of any 
dollar shortage holding up British 
wheat and flour deals in the Cana- 
dian market. The U. K. government 
is prepared to allow private traders 
to spend amounts equal to the totals 
expended in recent years on these 
commodities and it is only when that 
limit is reached that purchases will 
be restricted. In the present crop year 
purchases are running at a fraction 
of normal and the British importers 
have still large dollar reserves to call 
upon, provided the government policy 
is maintained. 

The sole reason motivating the 
British importers in maintaining a 
buying freeze is the feeling, freely 
expressed in trade circles, that the 
price is too high. If the price levels 
quoted by the Canadian Wheat Board 
were cut, more wheat would be 
bought, it is claimed. 

On the other hand, Canadian offi- 
cials believe that the importing coun- 
tries, particularly the British, are so 
well stocked with wheat at the pres- 
ent time that no price reduction, short 
of disposal at firesale prices, would 
boost sales appreciably. 

Nevertheless, Sir Archibald’s point 
that Canadians must continue to buy 
British goods if the U.K. is to con- 
tinue buying wheat still holds good 
for any undue depletion of dollar 
reserves will be met with protective 
action on the part of treasury offi- 
cials. 
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Complete Gacilities Jar Sering the Milling Indus | 


MEMBER 'S OFFICE S$: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINN:PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS | AGH 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
oo : | KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 

















Bakers who are looking for better 
flour could do no better than to in- 
vestigate PAGE’S flours. PAGE’S 
quality—this year and every year—is 
backed by a four-state wheat supply, 
available without penalty because of 
the PAGE mill location in Topeka. 
That's quality insurance. 


MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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GRAIN SERVICE ® 


New York Louisville 
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Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
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Minneapolis _ ~ 
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Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ‘ 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO. OKLAHOMA 








PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 
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MRS. BAIRD’S PLANT OPENS—This huge new Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co. 
plant began serving Dallas and the surrounding trade area Aug. 25. The 
new Dallas plant houses two separate automatic bakeries under one roof. 
It is said to be the nation’s first completely air-conditioned bread plant. 
The plant has over 140,000 sq. ft. under roof and is located on a 6'4 acre 
plot. Operating at maximum capacity, the new plant could produce 2,000,000 
Ib. bread each week—enough to keep 1,340,000 Texans supplied with normal 


bread needs. 


Mrs. Baird’s Bread 
Company Opens 
New Dallas Plant 


DALLAS—On Aug. 25 the huge 
new Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co. bakery, 
recognized as one of the largest and 
most modern automatic plants in the 
nation, began serving Dallas and the 
surrounding trade area. 

At normal operating capacity, the 
new plant can produce more bread in 
a single day than an average Texas 
family would consume in 500 years. 
Operating at maximum capacity, the 
new plant could produce 2,000,009 Ib 
bread each week — enough to keep 
1 340,000 Texans supplied with nor- 
mal daily bread needs. 

Test bakes have been conducted for 
more than two months in the huge 
plant, which has over 140,000 sq. ft. 
under roof, and is located on a 614 
acre plot, and houses two separate 
automatic bakeries. It is said to be 
the nation’s first completely air-con- 
ditioned bread baking plant. 

“A formal opening will be held in 
the fall,” explained Roland W. Ba'‘rd, 
vice president and treasurer of Mrs. 
Baird’s Bakeries, Inc. 

The new plant is under the man- 





a 








agement of Roland W. Baird, who 
built the first Dallas plant in 1928. 
Design and construction of the plant 
was under the supervision of W. D. 
Baird, vice president. Other key ex- 
ecutive personnel at the new plant 
includes C. C. Gressett, plant man- 
ager; R. W. Baird, Jr., assistant plant 
manager; A. P. Martin, assistant 
manager in charge of sales, and 
James P. Carr, production superin- 
tendent. 

With its history-making electronic 
equipment, the new plant is a far 
cry from the tiny kitchen in which 
Mrs. Ninnie Baird, company founder 
and now chairman of the board, baked 
her first commercial loaves 45 years 
ago. In contrast to the gleaming white 
110 ft. ovens in the new Dallas plant 
Mrs. Baird's first Oven was a small 
shoulder-high unit little larger than a 
kitchen refrigerator. 

Mrs. Baird’s new plant houses two 
complete automatic bakeries under 
one roof. The two bakeries operate 
independently and are separated by 
only a few feet of open floor area. 
Both are identically equipped and 
move flour and other ingredients from 
initial blending, through each baking 
process, and right up to the truck 
loading plant. Three hundred and 
seventy-five electric motors are re- 
quired to operate the automatic 
equ'ipment. Fourteen photoelectric 
“eyes” check operation of conveyors 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








H. C. MEINING 


at = & co. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











KNAPPEN funbiN? 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















FOR 80 YEARS 


3 


The Northwestern 


Miller 





BREAD INSPECTION—Every morning in each plant of Mrs. Baird’s Bread 
Co. members of the Baird family meet with production superintendents to 


analyze the previous night’s bake and suggest improvements. Above, in a 
typical morning session at the new plant, are (left to right): W. D. Baird, 
vice president in charge of production for all Baird Bakeries; James Carr, 
bakery superintendent; Roland W. Baird, Sr., vice president and treasurer 
of Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries and head of the Dallas plant, and R. W. Baird, Jr., 
assistant manager of the Dallas plant. 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cable Address: “DorFgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 

LONDON, E. C.3 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 38. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,'’ Glasgow 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 














VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ¢ Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller offers 
a valuable service program to 
its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in 
your operations? 


Ask for more details . 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn- 


New York * Chicago * Kansas City ¢ Toronto 
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and automatic loading and unloading 
devices. If pans fail to move properly 
on conveyors, the “eyes” sound a 
warning bell and stop the conveyor 
involved. The full automatic opera- 
tion is interrupted at only one point 

to allow highly-desirable “twisting” 
of.dough pieces. “Twisting,” the 
Baird's explain, greatly improves tex- 
ture, flavor, and keeping qualities of 
bread. 

A pneumatic flour system moves 
flour by air pressure through com- 
pletely enclosed pipes. Replacing the 
conventional system of mechanical 
screws, air pressure moves 250 Ib. 
flour a minute from storage bins to 
mixers. Air continues to rush through 
lines when flour is shut off, keeping 
the lines clean. Shortening is also dis- 
pensed automatically. 

Other outstanding equipment in- 
cludes 330 ft. steam proofing tunnels, 
synchronized with 110 ft. long auto- 
matic ovens, the largest final mixers 
ever manufactured, unique conveyor 
systems with automatic loading de- 
vices, and “push-button” control 
panels that operate steam proofing 
tunnels, ovens, slicing and wrapping 
machines, and all plant conveyors. 
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BRAZIL’S IMPORT DEBT 
TO U.S. DROPS SHARPLY 


KANSAS CITY—Brazil’s outstand- 
ing draft indebtedness to U.S. export- 
ers fell $1 million in June, reducing 
that country’s total draft indebted- 
ness to a 13-month low of $175.7 mil- 
lion, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York reports. 

Bror Unge, manager, foreign de- 
partment, City National Bank, Kan- 
sas City, said that mainly as a result 
of accelerated use of the recent ex- 
port-import bank credit of $300 mil- 
lion, Brazilian draft payments nearly 
doubled in June, increasing by $14.1 
million to $30.2 million. The payments 
were applied almost entirely to the 
reduction in the backlog of indebted- 
ness. 





For Latin American countries other 
than Brazil, new drawings, drafts 
paid and drafts outstanding increased 
moderately. Among individual coun- 
tries, the most noteworthy change oc- 
curred in Colombia, where draft in- 
debtedness continued to grow for the 
fourth consecutive month to reach a 
two-year high of $16.3 million. The 
June increase wes reportedly due in 
part to anticipatory purchases by Co- 
lombian importers prior to the recent 
tightening of import-licensing proce- 
dures in that country. 

Total outstanding confirmed letters 
of credit drawn in favor of U.S. ex- 
porters to Latin America rose in June 
to $159.8 million. Venezuela, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Colombia showed 
the most pronounced increases. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour during the month of 
July reached 45,433,000 bu., including 
5,169,000 bu. in the form of flour to 
record the second largest monthly ex- 
port for the 1952-53 crop year. May 
exports totaled 46,445,000 bu. 

The July total boosted the crop 
year figure to 385,905,000 bu., and be- 
cause of a change in the method of 
recording and a different definition of 
exports, this year’s total sets a new 
record high when compared with the 
total of 354,000,000 bu. of wheat ex- 
ported in the 1928-29 crop year. This 
year’s comparable wheat figure is 





329,025,000 bu. Flour exports were 
equivalent to 56,879,000 bu. The sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners shows the current 
totals to be preliminary for 1952-53 
and subject to correction. Flour ex- 
ports were the largest since the 1947- 
48 crop year when 61,477,000 bu. in 
terms of wheat were exported. 

The United Kingdom continued as 
the leading importer of Canadian 
wheat and in 1952-53 took 102 million 
bu. The Federal Republic of Germany 
displaced the U. S. as Canada’s second 
best buyer and took 24,100,000 bu. 
U. S. imported 22,900,000 bu., Bel- 
gium 20 900,000 bu., Netherlands 15,- 
609,000, Pakistan 14,400,000, India 
14,100,000, Japan 13,900,000, Italy 
13,500,000 and Brazil 11,100,000 bu. 


British Commonwealth countries 
combined to purchase 137,700,000 bu. 
of Canadian wheat in the crop year 
just concluded. This compares with 
134,300,000 bu. in the 1951-52 crop 
year. 

The wheat flour exports equal to 
56,879,000 bu. of wheat included 30,- 
798,000 bu. to British Commonwealth 
countries and of the latter, 21,394,000 
bu. went to the U. K. Trinidad-To- 
bago took the equivalent of 1,876,000 
bu., Ceylon 1,462,000 bu., Hong Kong 
1,234,000 bu., Jamaica 1,226,000 and 
Leeward-Windward Islands 1,019,000 
bu. Egypt imported 6,479,000 bu. of 
Wheat in the form of flour to lead 
non-Commonwealth countries in the 
purchase of this commodity from 
Canada during 1952-53. The Philip- 
pine Islands took 5,341,000 bu. in the 
form of flour while 3,410,000 bu. went 
to Lebanon, 2,809,000 to Venezuela, 
1,449,000 to Korea, and 1,015,000 bu. 
to Japan. All told 71 countries bought 
Canadian flour in the crop year just 
concluded. 
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WESTERN GRAIN & FEED 
ASSN. SET FOR MEETING 


DES MOINES-—-Program plans are 
about set for the convention of the 
Western Grain & Feed Assn. Nov. 
23-24 at Hotel Fort Des Moines, ac- 
cording to Mark G. Thornburg, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

On the feed part of the program, 
Dr. Norman Jacobson and Dr. Wise 
Burroughs of Iowa State College and 
J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., 
chairman of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., will speak. 

Among other speakers will be Mar- 
vin McLain, director of the grain 
branch, Commodity Credit Corp. 
There also will be a panel discussion 
of grain problems such as storage 
and sanitation, and the film ‘“Mar- 
ketplace U. S. A.” will be shown. 
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Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
» “MEELUNIE” 


Ww ‘ ¥ > > > 
n . \ AMSTERDAM 


<a | 





(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address. “Asbjornstad” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Address 


Cable “Florme!l,”’ Oslo 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Corrcspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo"’ and “Mobil” 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witburg”’ 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCB 1889 


6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: ‘“Grains,’’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B,. 183 


GRAIN - 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


OILCAKES - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 
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One of a series... 
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List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
; there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each 
U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 





seve 


service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills ts of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."-—A Southwest milling 
firm offcial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing 1t."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

®Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. rh ih 
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Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


le KANSAS CITY 
| TORONTO 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
o 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 











BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalle 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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A Seattle attorney placed a call to 
a man in the state penitentiary on 
the day the inmate was being parol- 
ed. The call went through to the 
prison, and the switchboard operator 
informed the Seattle operator the 
man had just left. 

Trained to get all the answers, the 
Seattle operator immediately coun- 
tered with the question, “And how 
soon will he be back?”’ 


¢¢ ¢ 


The shoemaker was explaining to 
a complaining customer the reason 
for the poor quality of his soles. ‘‘All 
the good leather,” he said, “is going 
into steaks.” 


o¢ ¢ 


In designing man’s hinges, the Cre- 
ator knew he would have little oc- 
casion to pat himself on the back. 


¢¢¢ 


A school teacher was trying to ex- 
plain the intricacies of subtraction 
to his young charges. 

“You have 10 fingers,” he 
young Jacques. “Suppose 
three less, then what 
have?” 

Came the prompt reply: ‘No music 


lessons.” 
e¢¢ ¢ 


One man's definition of inflation: 
Something you suddenly don't have 
when the tire on your car blows out. 


o¢ ¢ 


The important man was about ready 
for his speech when a news photog- 
rapher was observed jockeying for a 
vantage point, for an action shot. The 
chairman, fearing that the speaker 
would be annoyed, called the photog- 
rapher and said: ‘Don't take his pic- 
ture while he is speaking. Shoot him 
before he starts.” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


A movie producer was telling a 
friend about giving his girl friend a 
string of pearls for her birthday. 
“Why,” said the friend, “don’t you 
give her something practical—like a 
car?” 

The producer smiled and replied: 
“Did you ever hear of a phony car?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“There is no God but Allah and 
Mahomet is his prophet,” droned the 
Moslem priest. 

“He is not,” 
voice. 

The brown-faced multitude turned 
to pick out the yellow-faced dissenter. 
The priest raised his arm for quiet. 
“There seems to be a little Confucian 
here,” he observed. 


eo? ¢ 


She fell with a light sigh into his 
arms. Her head tilted backward and 
their lips met. She turned her head 
slowly, then spoke softly, “You un- 
derstand, don’t you, that I’ve never 
done a thing like this before?” 

“My,” her lover marveled, “You 
certainly inherited a lot of talent.” 


said to 
you had 
would you 


contradicted a shrill 


“THERE IS NO 
-SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





EERE 8 0S AR ERO rears caer 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Aged and Aera ted 


To insure uniformity 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value— 
. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILL& CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 2-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 2-3 — Tri-Section, American 
Assn. of Cereal Chemists; Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. — 


Oct. 3—Dist. No. 6, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Quincy, Mich.; Sec., 
J. Ben Decker, Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Michigan. 

Oct. 3—Dist. No. 12, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec. E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 7—Iowa Bakers Assn., Edu- 
cational Conference; Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Sec., N. X. Swen- 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 




















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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son, 118 So. Court St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 7—Vermont Feed Dealers and 
Manufacturers Assn.; University of 
Vermont, Burlington; Sec., Prof. D. 


C. Henderson, University of Vermont. 


Oct. 8-10—Dist. No. 9, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Sec., Francis King, 636 
S. Palouse Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 

Oct. 24—Dist. No. 5, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, DeSota Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., Henry Lee, 1710 
Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nov. 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N. Y¥.; Sec., William A. Dolan, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New 
York. 

Nov. 18—Dist. No. 13, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Medicine Hat, Alta. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 


Robert E. Sullivan, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill, 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan, 24-26 — Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis 4, Indiana. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;_ sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers. Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


51 Exeter St., 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVA TOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY +» W. C. THEIS > H. W. JOHNSTON 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicnN K]_OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Pie Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 























-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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To MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT T NEED 


Easily 
Economically ° 








Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH contro! 


For complete information write to 


I Sea Comiel 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


: SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- i 


MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
Tei ee oe ee ee ee 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Fleur—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are 
you taking advantage of this service 


program? Ask for more details. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Fuur Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











CRETE, NEB 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 











A: product handling costs —such as packing and 
loading—taking your shirt? These charges are a 
major cause of high flour production costs that are 
taking many milling firms for “a ride” today. 


Many millers have found that bulk storage facilities 
for flour and streamlined packing and loading are great 
cost savers. Such improvements conserve labor and 
improve milling efficiency. 





A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report may point the 
way to substantial savings in production costs in your 
mill now and strengthen your competitive position for 
the future. In analyzing your needs, Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers have the benefit of more than 30 years’ ex- 
perience in designing and building for the flour, feed, 
cereal and grain industries. 


J — (oniceiitinn Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 























... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants. 


@ Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


® Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 


ment problems. 


Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

r - ‘ . for a whiter. brighter flour 

So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby Pe pacie 
ichmen 

N-A Flour Specialist. 


for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox,” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















Are your schools 
as good as you think? 


It'll be worth your while to find out. 


Far more than half of the nation’s schools are overcrowded. 
Forty per cent are unsafe and poorly equipped. This year 
there will be 1,700,000 more children of school age than last 


year, and we have fewer teachers to go around. 


The schools in your community may be much better than 
these statistics indicate. But they can be kept to the high 
standard we all want only through constant interest and 


action by people like you. 


To find out how to judge your schools, send for the free 
booklet, How Can Citizens Help Their Schools? Address: 
Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








